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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,— [Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


NE of the best rules for real success was given by a 
Western express agent, who said, “ A man ought to 
put his work before himself.” There is no trade or 
profession in which the rule will not work. But 
especially is it true in all moral and religious work. 

If the personality of the worker is first in his own esteem, he 
is a failure. Not much less is he a failure if the effect of his 
work is to draw attention to himself. If that result comes 
directly out of the quality of his work, that will be poor and 
mean. If it comes out of the way others take his perform- 
ance, then they are poor and mean. The greatness of Jr ‘us 
shines out of his self-forgetting humility. If men and wc 
listened to his words, ‘ollowed his counsel, and gained stre 
and wisdom thereby, he was content. 


we 


Some very interesting things are going on at the other end 
of the earth. At a meeting of the Methodist General Con- 
ference held in Auckland, New Zealand, two delegates were 
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present who travelled 7,000 miles, while several travelled 
more than 2,000 miles going and coming. About half a 
million were reported as attending Methodist services in that 
part of the world. A graceful and pleasant compliment was 
paid to the conference by the Anglican bishop, who sent an 
archdeacon with a message to the ‘‘ Very Reverend the Presi- 
dent,” inviting the members to a garden party, the hosts 
being the local Anglican clergy. ‘The kindly feeling which 
led to the_invitation was much appreciated.” 


& 


Max MULLER, in his old age, holds that the manner of 
saying things counts. He recently said: “I have known 
a good many young men who have lived to become deans 
and bishops, and archbishops; and, when they were young 
men, they were just like others, rational and honest. I re- 
member one of them speaking with scorn of the idea of phys- 
ical miracles, and it was very creditable to him. He is now’ 
a great bishop. I do not know whether he has changed 
his mind. I do not think so. A great deal depends upon 
the way a thing is said. I remember Arthur Helps tell- 
ing me, ‘ My dear fellow, in England you can say anything 
if you know how to say it.’ An eminent divine declared 
from the pulpit, before the university at Oxford, that belief 
in miracles was henceforth impossible; but the real teach- 
ing of Christ would remain unshaken.” 


a 


Mr. PatrTon’s observations in Sicily reveal religion as a 
very real experience among the peasantry of that unhappy 
island, but also as a strange, crude, and cruel mixture of 
heathen, Christian, and unnamed savage emotions and super- 
stitions. A mother, when her boy was conscripted and 
marched away by the sergeant, was seen in the street, sur- 
rounded by her loudly weeping children. With clenched 
hands uplifted she seemed to be invoking curses on those in 
authority, Then she crossed herself, spat upon her fingers, 
made the sign of the cross on the pavement, upon which she 
threw herself, weeping hysterically. In some way, in all this 
dumb show, the poor creature was acting out sentiments im- 
planted in her by scores of centuries of the experience of men 
and women seeking in some way to link their fortunes to the 


the a 


‘He evil things which still abide in human society remain 
for the most part because they are in the thoughts of men. 
Evil once outlined and forgotten does not return again with- 
out suggestion. All physicians of the mind know as well as 
the physicians of the body that disease is carried by infec- 
tion. Every student of ancient life, any one acquainted with 
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savages, or who knows how the morally “submerged tenth "announcing evil things to come? 
young, 
now than they were a generation ago? 


P 


lives, knows that out of the thoughts of well-bred youth an- 
cient forms of evil have been excluded. Many cruelties and} 
crimes have been forgotten. Because they have been for- 
gotten, they no longer suggest temptation. If for one year 
crimes should be reported in briefest detail, with the state- 
ment that the criminal was being treated according to his 
crime, there would be a reduction in the criminal news to be 
reported. Is not the experiment worth trying? 


Bd 


Tue effort being made in France to bring about an organ- 
ization of all the Protestant ministers in that country has for 
one of its purposes the protection of the clergy and the 
determination of what constitutes a minister in France. 
There is need of judicial decisions in some cases. This 
is a question which was discussed at the last National Con- 
ference at Saratoga, and referred to the Council for decision. 
Frequent irregularities come to light, and give us trouble, 
which would be prevented if the simple rule proposed to the 
Conference were adopted. According to this, ordination 
should always be conducted by a church, after a call regularly 
issued had been accepted by the candidate. Exceptions are 
made in certain cases, to be referred to the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. As the matter stands now, any two or three ministers 
can organize a council, ordain anybody they please, announce 
the fact, and claim that this person has a right to the inser- 
tion of his name in the list of ministers. Carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion (as no one ever yet tried to carry it), any one 
man might ordain another, a husband might ordain his wife, 
or a wife ordain her husband, and then claim the protection 
of the law. 


23 


“Young Men Cordially Welcomed.” 


The calendar of the Young’ Men’s Christian Union has for 
a head-piece St. Gaudens’s memorial of Robert Shaw. Across 
the page, above the table of the month, is the legend, “‘ Young 
men cordially welcomed.” A conversation concerning the 
chances for a young man to get on in the world suggested 
the idea that the motto quoted above would be a good one 
for society to adopt during the years that close the century. 

Looking out upon the world, as we try to do, through the 
eyes of young men and women, we are troubled sometimes 
by the blue glasses which some with the best intentions 
insist upon holding before our eyes. On the summit of the 
Rigi is a little observatory with many windows, each of a 
different color. The tourist may, in turn, see the wide- 
spread landscape in any shade of color that pleases him; 
but how beautiful, in contrast with them all, the white light 
of the sun! 

‘The curious phenomenon we are now called to contemplate 
is the despairing views of the times taken by some of the 
most earnest, progressive, and generous men and women. A 
generation ago such people were talking about the glorious 
opportunities of the nineteenth century. Now we are told 
that there is no chance for a poor man to rise; that capital 
and consolidation and monopoly have closed the doors for 
the unprivileged sons of the people, and that young men no 
longer have the chance their fathers had. 

In ancient days there was a kind of man who was de- 
scribed as a /awdator temporis acti,—a praiser of time past. 
The characteristic of this man was that he saw the past time 
as better than the present only because of the distancey 
which proverbially lends enchantment to the view. ReaJtr 
friends who congratulate themselves upon their clear sight, 
and believe themselves to be free from illusions, ever stop to 
think that they may be falling into the error of the laudator, 
whom they despise as a doting old romancer? Do they ever 
recognize the evident fact that they, when dealing with the 
signs of the times, are not recorders of facts, but prophets 
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How can any man, old or 


know whether the chances of success in life are less 
The old man knows 


what they were when he was young. He knows what he and 


~ his fellows had to work with, and what they have done. 


But, when he says, “ My boys will have no such chance as we 
had,” he is prophesying. Such talk is “ guess-work” 3 and, 
if one must imagine what the future will bring, he will do 
better to let the light shine. No young man can compare 
the chances of the past and the present, because he knows 
only the present, and not much of that; while the past is for 
him gone beyond recovery. He may safely act upon the 
supposition that, out of the innumerable generations that 
have lived, it is scarcely probable that this one of them all 
has been marked out as too feeble to contend with its own 
fortunes. 

There is mischief of a virulent kind in any doctrine that 
discourages the young. First, it reduces ambition and mis- 
directs working power; second, it breeds rebellion and scorn. 
The youth who begins life thinking that he is to enter a 
world where “the tyrant” rules, where “robbery” is the law 
of business, where “bribery” sways the legislature, and 
“licentiousness ” is at the heart of all “society,” begins with 
a view so perverted that natural and wholesome relations with 
the men and women about him are impossible. ; 

“Young men cordially welcomed,” we believe to be the 
legend written by nature and progress across the calendar of 
this generation. The young are wanted. It may be that 
many doors have been closed to abilities which once would 
have found them open. It would be an exception to all the 
rules of history and experience if it were not so. When no 
one was qualified by knowledge to make the best of new 
opportunities, all had an even chance, and those who were 
best qualified by natural gifts came out ahead; but, when a 
set of men or women appears trained for the new occasion, 
and made expert by special knowledge, then the half-trained 
and inexpert find that door closed. ‘That is progress. But 
new doors are opening on every hand. He is not quick- 
sighted who does not see that all young women to-day have 
ten chances for education and independence where they had 
one fifty years ago; and that for young men the wilderness is 
blossoming, as never before, with undeveloped possibilities. 

But our legend suggests a deeper truth and a more heroic 
application. Above it, in the calendar we mentioned above, 
is the young commander leading his men to death. Our gen- 
eration needs young men and women who are willing to work 
for high ends, who, whether the time welcomes them to 
material success or to failure, are willing to do their work for 
the love of it, to take the world as it comes, and to leave it 
better than they found it. Whatever the world of our time 
offers, whether more or less, to the youth who works for fame 
or for money, it certainly offers an unexampled opportunity 
for the good work of one who loves his fellow-men. To the 
opportunity: which Robert Shaw glorified the “ young men are 
cordially welcomed.” The chance comes now without the 
terrible accompaniments of war, with no probable demand 
for physical suffering or death. Is not that a sign of prog- 
ress? All the problems of the higher life of mankind, in 
every department, are now to be met and solved on a higher 
level of fitness and conduct. 

It is true to-day that an ignorant young man, such as in 
"49 might gain wealth by a mere accident of discovery and 
by crude methods of mining, now finds himself excluded by 
machinery and capital. He still has a fleeting chance at 
Klondike, or elsewhere in the wilderness. He will do better, 
however, to fall in and take the training he needs. Edu- 
cation was never so free, and its methods never so good. 
The men and women who are prognosticating good or evil 
for the coming generation ought to know and to say, on all 
convenient occasions, that the way of education is open, from 
the bottom of the ladder to the top, for every boy or girl in 
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America who wants an education. The same power that 
took Francis J. Child, the sail-maker’s son, from the public 
schools of Boston, and put him into the professor’s chair at 
Harvard College, and made him, in his place, the first 
scholar in America, invites every mechanic’s boy to-day, with 
increase of opportunity. 

Let the boys and girls use the opportunities which are at 
hand: then new doors will open. To willingness, industry, 
and fair ability there is no impassable bar. It will be a sorry 
age if it offer no-chance for a generous youth to show the 
good stuff he is made of. To good work, to unselfish action 
for the common weal, to high hope and heroic ideals, the 
young men and women of this generation “are cordially 
welcomed.” 


Authoritative Unitarianism. 


There is no authoritative Unitarianism. No Unitarian, 
living or dead, can be cited as an authorized expositor of 
Unitarian belief. The fundamental principle of Unitarianism 
is the right of private judgment. The Council of the National 
Conference and the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association represent not one distinct and authoritative form 
of theology, but many varying shades of belief. The contro- 
versy now going on in our columns indicates this fact in a 
striking way. When the National Conference was founded 
in 1865, Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis, one of our most 
conservative leaders, offered a resolution affirming that all the 
declarations of the Conference, including its preamble and 
constitution, represented the opinions of the majority only, 
and must depend for their authority upon their moral weight 
with the churches. ‘This resolution, which has never been 
repealed, has been the “conscience clause ” for thirty years. 

While it is true that in matters of belief there is no author- 
itative Unitarianism, nor any one who is authorized either to 
impose his own belief or the belief of any other upon his 
fellow-men, Unitarians have perhaps come nearer to unanimity 
in matters of belief than the members of any other denomina- 
tion. The declaration of the National Conference, which we 
carry at the head of our columns, is a statement which, with 
no dissenting voice, many Unitarians assembled in confer- 
ence accepted as a fundamental principle binding all Unita- 
rians together, however much they might differ in matters of 
detail. 

There has been widely circulated by the Sunday School 
Society in Boston a card entitled “Our Faith.” The state- 
ments upon which it is based were taken from a sermon by 
the late Dr. James Freeman Clarke. ‘This statement is more 
definite and explicit than the Saratoga Preamble, but it 
comes almost as near as that to universal reception by our 
ministers and churches throughout the country. For the ben- 
efit of our exchanges, and the many readers who may not 
have seen the card, we reproduce it in due form. 


OUK EAITH.: 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward forever. 


If twenty of our most influential churches from different 
parts of the country could be brought, with all their ministers 
and members, into one meeting, it is entirely unlikely that the 
full statement of belief made by any one minister would be 
accepted in all its details by the Conference or even by all 
the members of his own church. 

We are often accused. of putting forward as peculiar to 
Unitarianism things believed by good men and women in all 
the churches. The accusation would be just if we claimed 
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proprietorship in those universal truths. But the one thing 
which we claim asa peculiarity is that we are unwilling to 
set up any peculiarity of belief as a necessary principle or test 
of fellowship. We say that that which all good men and 
women in all the churches believe must be more important 
than the articles of faith about which good men and women 
differ. The church universal will have its universal creed. 
That is authoritative which is universal in the sense that it 
commends itself to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. 

In matters of ritual and discipline it follows, of course, that 
in the Congregational order, whether Orthodox or Unitarian, 
the local church is the centre of authority. Now and then a 
Unitarian clamors for a bishop; but he always wants a bishop 
for the discipline of some one else, never for his own guid- 
ance. 

The seat of authority in religion is the moral and religious 
consciousness of mankind. Whoever comes nearest to a rea- 
sonable presentation of the truth, and an adequate exhibition 
of the law of righteousness, comes the nearest to representing 
rightful authority. In the Unitarian Church, therefore, no 
one can be an authorized expositor of right doctrine, except- 
ing in so far as he may reveal an illustrated, permanent, and 
essential principle for the ordering of human conduct. 

If every statement put forth by Unitarians could, with jus- 
tice, be described as nothing peculiar to them, but common 
to all wise and good men, then we might fairly claim to have 
revealed to the Church the ground of its own unity. Our 
peculiarity is that we will not fence in this common ground 
with “articles of faith”; with a claim to supernatural author- 
ity as a church; with a mode of administration, or a claim 
to infallibility. 


The Utility of Scapegoats. 


It is quite likely that the readers of the Christian Register 
turn to other parts of the Bible more often than to the book 
of Leviticus. There is, however, one Levitical rite that ap- 
peals strongly to people living in our overburdened and 
over-anxious age. After reading the account of the endless 
sin-offerings and burnt-offerings, it is a great relief to come 
upon the scapegoat. 

The people had confessed their transgressions. They had 
atoned for everything that could be atoned for. Still there re- 
mained a miscellaneous mass of evil that they couldn’t get 
rid of, and which depressed them beyond endurance. ‘They 
vaguely felt that some one must be to blame, but it was not 
easy to determine the real responsibility. Besides, they were 
tired of confessing and bemoaning their sins, and wanted to 
turn to more profitable work. Under these circumstances it 
occurred to the priestly mind to lay the blame on some sturdy 
beast that they could immediately drive away, and so have 
a good riddance. So we read in the law that the priest 
“shall lay both hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions and all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away by a fit 
man into the wilderness; and the goat shall bear upon him 
all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited.” 

This appears to us to have been a very humane procedure. 
It did no harm to the goat, and it was a great relief to the 
people. They had already lamented over their shortcomings 
as much as was good for them. As for the remaining evils 
that they could not help, the “superfluity of naughtiness” 
whose real cause they had not been able to discover, let them 
be sent off into “the land without inhabitants.” 

There are many persons who seek a scapegoat prematurely. 
Before they have recognized their own shortcomings, or tried 
to atone in any way for their own sins, they seek to cast off 
the burden of responsibility. If any such should chance to 
glance at this article, they will do themselves a kindness by 
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not reading it, lest they wrest our words of wisdom to their 
own destruction. 

Those to whom we commend the scapegoat as a necessity 
of existence are the excellent people who, after doing their 
full share of the world’s work, insist on taking upon them- 
selves more of the weight of the world’s woe than they are 
able to bear. They overstrain their consciences as the too- 
ambitious athlete overstrains his muscles. 

We once knew a minister (whether in the body or out of 
the body we need not tell) whose conscience allowed him 
no rest day or night. Duties trod on each other’s heels; 
and if, by any chance, he had a moment of leisure, he spent 
it in lamenting his sins of omission. His zeal was, literally, 
eating him up, beginning with the nervous tissue,— a deli- 
cate morsel. ‘The more he did, the more he was tormented 
by the thought of what he was not able to do. As for other 
people, their conduct, or rather their lack of conduct, irri- 
tated him constantly. Many who at first had seemed to be 
very good citizens and neighbors were now seen to be luke- 
warm Laodiceans. Even the most strenuous of them were 
not strenuous all the time; and, when his eye was off them, 
they would take their ease in Zion. Some of them occasion- 
ally stayed at home when they might have attended meetings. 
Some of them wasted precious time in the open air when 
they might have been improving their minds. The young 
people were inclined to have a good time, and were not 
sufficiently sobered by his depressing discourses on the 
fleeting character of youth. Many of their elders, when 
their day’s work was over, would rest instead of deepening 
their moral nature by worrying. As for the works of super- 
erogation, which he recommended, these hardened persons 
would have none of them. His attempts to arrange their 
pleasures so as to give them a more systematic appearance, 
and at the same time make them subserve some useful 
sociological ‘ends, were received with chilling indifference. 
These selfish people preferred the pleasures that pleased 
them, and eschewed the melancholy diversions which were 
intended to refine and elevate their tastes. Even those who 
were afflicted were not always ready to take their afflictions 
seriously. Indeed, they were often inclined to make light 
of them. 

Under these circumstances the minister’s sermons took 
on a more and more sombre tone. Those who came to pray 
were compelled to remain to be scolded. On these good 
people he laid the iniquity of the whole world, insisting that 
they should feel personally responsible for all the accu- 
mulated misery of mankind. 

At last, before he had reached the extreme point of 
nervous prostration, a change came over the spirit of this 
minister. He began to see the utility of the scapegoat, and 
invested in one. It was neither a very philosophical nor 
a very picturesque one, but it served his purpose. He called 
it “ The Nature of Things.” 

It is in the nature of things that we all have our limitations; 
that we cannot be in two places at the same time; that we 
cannot always be at our best; that we cannot foresee all 
possible accidents; that we must rest as well as labor, for- 
get as well as learn; and that we cannot perform good acts 
beyond the limit of our ability and opportunity. 

“Tf this be so,” said the minister, wondering why he hadn’t 
thought of it before, “why should I not lay the responsibility 
where it belongs, on the broad shoulders of ‘The Nature of 
Things’? If I have a limited ability, why may I not plead 
a liability?” 

From that time’ the minister resolutely refused to be held 
responsible for what he couldn’t help. He did his work to 
the very best of his ability; and, when he came to the limit of 
his ability, he stopped. When his conscience began to trouble 
him on account of the work that lay beyond, he stoutly 
declared that it was not 42s work, for the simple reason that 
it was impossible for him to do it. .Conscience, he said, in 
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the first boldness of his new-found independence, must be 
made to know its place. Its function is to “teach weak wills 
how much they can.” But it is the function of common sense 
to teach weak wills, and strong ones, too, how much they 
can’t. 

When the old, weary sense of an intolerable burden pressed 
upon him, he didn’t try to bear it: he simply threw it off. 
Then he took up so much of it as properly belonged to him, 
and carried it uncomplainingly and cheerily: the rest he 
packed off on the scapegoat. Every Saturday night the 
scapegoat was loaded down with an assortment of doubts 
and suspicions and morbid notions that had accumulated 
during the week, and which, being of no use to any one, 
were sent off into “the land without inhabitants.” 

The minister told us that it was astonishing how much 
dreary homiletic material he disposed of in this perfectly 
harmless manner. He could make no other use of it, now 
that he had ceased to preach on what he didn’t know and on 
what he didn’t like and on what he didn’t believe and on 
what he was very much afraid might happen. 

As to the people of the congregation, they were delighted 
with the change. They responded at once to the new note of 
hope and health. They declared that they could work much 
more heartily and effectively, now that the minister pointed 
out what was practicable, instead of bewailing the absence of 
an impossible perfection. Some of them went so far as-to 
say that they recognized more clearly their own particular 
sins, and were more earnestly inclined to forsake them, since 
they were not so constantly berated for other people’s sins. 
Of one thing they were certain, that no congregation is 
properly constituted that has not a serviceable scapegoat to 
carry off into oblivion all that may be more profitably for- 
gotten than remembered. 


Current Copics. 


THE appropriation for the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
which was recently dropped by the Indian Committee, was 
restored on motion of Congressman Barrows, and was 
reported on Monday to the House without opposition. 


* 


THE country was thrown into something like a panic Mon- 
day, when it was announced from Washington that the Pres- 
ident, after a cabinet council, had ordered the United States 
war vessel “ Maine” to the harbor of Havana. The excitement 
was somewhat modified when the Secretary of the Navy de- 
clared that the measure was to be regarded in no way as an 
act of hostility, but was merely a resumption of the privilege 
of visiting the port of a friendly nation. The final impres- 
sion, however, is that the “ Maine” has been stationed at 
Havana as a safeguard to American interests,—a purpose 
that appears to meet the unqualified approval of the states- 
men at Washington. 

* 


THE Cuban situation continues to be a cause of frequent 
agitation at Madrid, and the feeling of disquiet does not fail 
to find a reflection in Washington. The movements of the 
White Squadron appear to be the object of special editorial 
violence at Madrid and Havana. In the latter place every- 
thing appears to be quiet at present, although the frequent 
rumors of the outbreak of anti-American feeling suggest to 
Mr. Sherman the advisability of keeping a close watch on 
Spanish affairs. A fleet of war vessels can be placed at the 
disposal of Consul-general Lee, at Havana, at the first indi- 
cation of an emergency. 


‘THE senate, by an overwhelming majority, voted Friday to 
confirm the appointment of Judge McKenna, who was 
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attorney-general in the McKinley administration when it 
went into office, as a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Just before confirmation an impassioned 
speech was made by Senator Allen, who sought to prevent 
the contemplated action of the Senate by urging, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. McKenna, some of the reasons which have been 
mentioned elsewhere in a former number of this paper. 


ed 


THE National Spinners’ Union of America is making an 
effort to confine the strike area in New England to New 
Bedford, where production by the mills has been almost 
wholly suspended. The organization has refused to sanction 
the strike which some of the Fall River operatives have been 
endeavoring to inaugurate at that point. Orders have been 
issued to all subordinate bodies not to make any definite 
movement without the advice of the governing national 
organization. 

ad 


SOME twenty of the greatest cities in the Union have been 
seriously agitated by an order that issued recently from the 
post-office department, announcing a deficiency of about 
$200,000 in the postal appropriation, which rendered impera- 
tive a cheese-paring process in the post-office service. It was 
announced that the number of mail-carriers would have to be 
lessened, and deliveries omitted in certain instances. Nowa 
bill has been introduced in Congress for a special appropria- 
tion to neutralize the deficiency, and it is hoped that it will 
not be found necessary to cripple the postal service of the 
great cities. 

af 


THE department stores of Denver demonstrated the power 
of the press by suffering defeat in their fight against the 
newspapers of that city for lower advertising rates. The 
department stores not only failed to obtain lower rates, but 
were compelled to accept a substantial increase in their bills 
for advertising. And now an anti-department store move- 
ment has been started in Denver, which may mean much to 
that class of business enterprise throughout the country. 


Td 


A STRONG indication of the closeness of the ties that bind 
Paris to the French colonies is to be seen in the display of 
anti-Semitic feeling that placed Algiers in a state of anarchy 
this week. The wave of violence that began at Paris 
communicated itself very quickly to the Algerian colony. A 
mixed Christian and Mohammedan mob attacked the Jews in 
various portions of the city, burning, pillaging, and in some 
instances, killing. It was only by repeated charges at the 
point of the bayonet, by large bodies of African chasseurs, 
that a semblance of order could be introduced in the Paris 


of Africa. 
ae 


ENGLISHMEN have felt of late years that the continent has 
been having its own way altogether too much in the affairs 
of Europe, and that it is time for England to make an em- 
phatic declaration of her rights and privileges, and to reassert 
her title to the position of arbiter of the nations, which she 
won by her naval prowess in the continental wars during the 
first half of the century. There is not the slightest possibility 
that the British premier will recede from his position in the 
East; and, if Russia does not modify her menacing tone, a 
war may be confidently expected between Slav and Saxon. 


a 


A DEFINITE issue has evolved out of the chaos that has been 
prevalent in the extreme East since the seizure of Kiao Chou 
by Germany. The friction between Russia and England is 
rapidly increasing ; and, unless one or the other yields her pre- 
tensions, matters will be in an extremely grave condition. 


Russia resents the ‘English doctrine of open ports in China. 
The czar has made an indication of his desire to reserve 
Port Arthur and the adjacent territory as a field for Russian 
commercial operations. 

Salisbury has declared, with British emphasis, that no”such 
move will be tolerated at London, and that England is per- 
fectly willing to undertake a war in the interests of freedom 
to her growing commerce in the East. England as one man 
has shouted its approval of the tardy firmness of the Salisbury 
government, and the war feeling is running high in London. 


& 


AN interesting development in the situation is the changed 
attitude of Germany toward England, on the one hand, and 
Russia, on the other. During the fortnight the Berlin press 
has been notified from the chancellor’s office that its attacks 
upon England must cease. Von Biilow, the foreign minister, 
is said to have become suddenly possessed of the brilliant 
conception that, if England could not be threatened out of 
her predominating influence at Pekin, she might be cajoled 
and wheedled into admitting Germany into partnership, by 
allowing Berlin and Frankfort banks to take up a portion of 
the Anglo-Chinese loan. 

The Prussian press took its cue with admirable docility ; and 
its tone, from being the blare of a bassoon, gradually dwin- 
dled down to the piping of a piccolo. It betrayed an unmis- 
takable tendency to flatter and to fawn, which must have been 
immensely pleasing to British pride. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful, however, whether the bankers of Berlin and Frankfort 
will gain anything from this transaction. 


a 


Russia persists in advancing the candidacy of Prince 
George of Greece for the governorship of Crete. 

That any additions should be made to the territory 
already incorporated in the shaky state of King George, 
whether such an acquisition be actual or fictitious, is as far 
from the intentions of Count Muravieff as St. Petersburg is 
from Vladivostock. The explanation of Russia’s mysterious 
support of Prince George’s candidacy for governor of Crete 
is that the house of King George will soon cease to reign in 
Greece, and that the governorship of Crete is offered to the 
prince as a sort of political consolation prize. 


ue 


THE situation at Athens offers nothing that can be desired 
by a king whosé main search in life has been for the oppor- 
tunity to keep a close watch upon the wheat-pits of Europe, 
without the distractions inseparable from the occupancy of a 
throne that is lamentably insecure. 

Greece is only beginning to realize fully the disastrous re- 
sults of her late promenade militaire. The war was un- 
dertaken by Greece primarily as a war of conquest. The 
outcome is that the Greeks find the administration of 
her finances in the hands of foreign representatives, her 
prestige annihilated beyond the possibility of recovery, and 
the plain of Thessaly full of destitute refugees, who have the 
choice of seeking charity or starving before the winter is 
over and another year’s crop can be obtained. All these 
misfortunes are ascribed, foolishly by the populace, mali- 
ciously by the politicians, to the incapacity of the reigning 
house. 

A few Russian roubles, judiciously distributed, could bring 
about a revolution in Athens that would sweep the Danish 
house out of official existence between the setting and the 
rising of a day’s sun. Such an affair, however, would be 
attended by uncertainties and dangers that Russia wishes to 
avoid. Hence these diplomatic attempts to induce George I. 


to abdicate. 
at 


THERE are indications that the War Office in London is in 
a condition of chronic discomfort, owing to the serious state 
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of affairs in equatorial Africa. While the despatch announc- 
ing the arrival of French expeditions into Khartoum, thus 
anticipating the purposes of the Anglo-Egyptian forces that 
have been making their way up the Nile since last spring, 
has proved a canard, the English are forced to admit that 
their Gallic rivals have acted with a degree of celerity and 
secrecy that suggests alarming possibilities. 

The alliance between France and Russia has been demon- 
strated by a variety of anti-English intrigues on the Nile. 
The first check that British diplomacy suffered in equatorial 
Africa was the disaster to the arms of Italy at Massowah, 
which was brought about largely through Franco-Russian 
instrumentality. Salisbury’s failure to co-operate with Eng- 
land’s Italian allies at that point must be considered as 
one of the most unpardonable blunders of a minister whose 
foreign policy has been but once removed from sheer 
stupidity. 

A short while ago a despatch from London announced that 
the French had given up all pretensions to a sphere of influ- 
ence on the Upper Nile, that the Marchand expedition had 
been massacred by tribesmen friendly to the English, and 
that the French cause in equatorial Africa was a lost one. 

How much truth there was in that announcement has been 
shown by the presence of Marchand’s force at Fashoda, 
south of Khartoum, and the reported advance of French ex- 
peditions northward upon the latter point. 

That this advance is an actual fact is to be inferred from 
the significant circumstance that Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
commander of the Anglo-Egyptian forces upon the Nile, has 
called for the despatch of four battalions of fresh English 
troops to Egypt. There can be no doubt, at any rate, that 
the French have outwitted the English badly on the Upper 
Nile, and that Salisbury is destined to add another diplo- 
matic defeat to the many with which history will credit him. 


Brevities. 


How gentle the liberal thunder of fifty years ago sounds 
in orthodox pulpits to-day ! 


“ Let every man be guided by the light that is in him,” said 
Dr. Arnold, “ but let him also take care that that light be not 
darkness.” 


Would a rose by any other name smell as sweet? Yes, 
sweeter to many people, if the rose were Unitarianism, and 
the other name Progressive Orthodoxy. 


In a Baptist conference, when the discussion of baptism by 
immersion was in order, a clergyman named Fish was an un- 
compromising advocate for total immersion. 


If Unitarianism does not stand for articles of belief, how 
can any man be said to represent it in matters of opinion? 
Whoever claims to do so only misrepresents it. 


The Mississippi River has changed its bed since New 
Orleans was built, but it is the Mississippi River still. So 
religion is religion still, although it runs in new channels. 


It is twenty-five years since one of our own teachers told us 
that manual training was the higher education. Now Prof. 
Henderson pronounces it a physical and metaphysical cer- 
tainty. 


A good woman, wishing to commend the work of the Evan- 
gelist Varley, misquoted the prophet’s word, “The Lord will 
shave with a hired razor,” and said, “The Lord will raze with 
a hired shaver.” 


Col. Waring thinks it would be a happy day for the country, 
were the average legislator to display the fairness and judg- 
ment of the street-cleaning representatives who met in his 
Board of Arbitration. 
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An English paper says that, “ theoretically, in the British 
colonies there is no political distinction based on color, but 
an educational or property quatification practically excludes 
all but a few blacks.” So the republics of Hawaii and 
America are not the only countries that believe in suffrage 
tempered by intelligence. 


Missionaries are the picket-guard of civilization. “So 
much may certainly be said, that the gospel and the mission 
schools are at present the most truly civilizing influences 
which work upon the natives, and that upon those influences, 
more than upon any other agency, does the progress of the 
colonial races depend.”— Bryce’s South Africa. 


A popular minister of the last generation was reported to 
have said that David made a great hit when he slew Goliath. 
Dean Hodges was not far behind David, when, at the 
Wednesday noon meeting, the dean likened the meeting of 
Nicodemus and Jesus to a conference between the president 
of a university and a Salvation Army captain. “Not to give 
information, but inspiration, was Jesus’ mission ; not doctrine, 
but life, was the end of his ministry.” 


Prof. Mahaffy proposes to the colleges to shorten the arts 
course for those who wish to fit themselves for the professions. 
President Eliot is said to favor a three years’ course in the 
academical department. Something needs doing unless we 
wish our sons to be as old as Methuselah before they earn 
their salt. 

In view of the delay in making this change, one is tempted 
to ask if, possibly, Cant-abridgia refers to the inability of the 
college to abridge its curriculum. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Hawaii. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have read with interest Mr. Chaney’s paper published Jan- 
uary 6 concerning Hawaii; and, seeing that our relations 
with the Sandwich Islands as well as Cuba are of pressing 
importance, I would like to make a rejoinder. 

He says possession “by some great power capable of de- 
fending it [Hawaii] from the misuse of others, and willing to 
hold it for their legitimate uses, seems to be the only solution 
of the question.” The fair implication of these words 
appears to be that the United States should be that power. 
At any rate, this impression is apparently wide-spread. 

If this is their meaning, it seems to me there are at least 
three questions to be asked and answered before we can 
assent to such a solution. First, is it right that we should 
annex the Hawaiian Islands, would it be for the good of 
their people, and would it be for that of ours? The first is 
the paramount question; and, without answering it in so many 
words, let me suggest that to annex such a peculiarly con- 
stituted population, largely aliens, at the instance of a merely 
de facto government, which cannot fairly be said to represent 
the majority of the inhabitants, is to wink at the situation 
and to be false to our national creed,— that governments 
should exist through the consent of the governed. Only an 
honest referendum, probably impracticable, could determine 
the genuine wishes of the Hawaiians; and only by the same 
means can it be decided whether a majority of our people 
desire annexation, as it should be decided. If both peoples 
do not desire it, is it not doing them wrong, and disloyalty 
in us, to favor it? 

After thirty years, and a great cost of toil and money, our 
missionaries, we are told, were obliged to resume “a religious 
protectorate to prevent the natives from relapsing into idol- 
atry and confusion.” And lately the missionary party has 
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thought it necessary to assume perforce a’ political protector- 
ate to rescue them from ‘rum, opium, and the lottery.” It 
hardly seems as if such a race were capable of benefit from 
being made off-hand into United States citizens. As our na- 
tion has no place now, thank Heaven, for peons or any sort 
of slaves, any other alternative than citizenship for all is not 
o be thought of. 

This being the case, one would like to know what benefit 
to our people at large could accrue from the annexation of 
such a population beyond securing a Pacific sea station, 
doubtless to be had without it; and what would Mr. Cheney 
do with the Asiatic aliens if we got them? Great outlays 
would at once follow annexation, and political jobs and 
extravagance, under which the treasury is already weighed 
down. Hawaii obtained, the cry would then be for Cuba, 
Jamaica, and so on. 

The international complications threatening peace, if not 
war itself, due to remote isolated territory and its protection, 
would lead to we know not what consequences. 

It may be objected that our country’s mission is to receive 
the outcasts of the world with open arms. Perhaps it is, if 
we can and do elevate them, and they do not prove to be 
too much for us. I should say that, under our present social 
and political conditions, such a course is like that of one 
who, needing to have his life renewed, should, instead of 
husbanding his strength for long usefulness, part with his 
life-blood to revive dying patients, or, as if some one whose 
housekeeping were disorganized, should persist in maintain- 
ing his home as a hospital for all comers. Let us first 
put our house in order before seeking or welcoming any 
more questionable guests for life from the ends of the earth, 
for their sake and ours. 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


Moral Responsibility. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Since the little question of “‘God’s Place in Nature ”— in 
the friendly discussion of which Mr. Dole seems to be the 
storm centre — has become so much one of personal testi- 
mony, I should like to say that Mr. Dole’s article in the 
Register of December 30 seemed to me so admirable that I 
cut it out and put it in my collection of precious things. It 
may be well for us to consider that the world will go on 
much the same,— indeed, just the same,— however we decide 
the question. I can remember the time when it made me 
angry to be told that I am not, in Mr. Brown’s phrase, a 
creator in the same sense that God is a creator,— an origi- 
nator of something new in the universe. Personally, I have 
long since abandoned any such pretensions. But I find my 
life goes on just the same upon either theory. I pick up a 
book in the street, and approve the action, or I leave it, and 
reproach myself with regret and shame. 

Even the “infinitesimally small degree of freedom” upon 
which my friend Bradley Gilman insists does not seem to be 
of any practical service. I do not see that I can know 
clearly what is due to the “infinitesimal” and what is due to 
the great total of conditions. Inevitably, I feel the same 
about a foolish act. However it may be explained, it cannot 
be explained away. ; 

But the moral life? It is said that the moral life requires 
us to say “God avd man,” not “God cm man.” If God 
determines man’s will, then man is not responsible, it is said. 
But, if a volition is not determined at all, it is fortuitous, as 
Prof. William James frankly admits te The Will to Believe,” 
p. 156). Surely, what is fortuitous is not moral: an “ in- 
finitesimally small degree of freedom” serves only to derange 
a moral universe. Meanwhile Mr. Dole, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Brown and Gilman, on the other, make shift to lead 
moral lives, whatever their theories. S.C. BEACH, 
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The On-match. 


Lo! progress is no swift release from error, 
No sudden sun that banishes the night: 

Through weary cycles, man, the burden-bearer, 
Gropes in the dark and struggles toward the light. 


Development, unwearied, outward courses 
Through deepest darkness, with resistless tides ; 
Brain-throbs and heart-throbs are the deathless forces 
That lead us, lift us, where the day abides. 
— Freeman E. Miller. 


Parson Bentley, 
Pastor of the East Church, Salem, Mass., 1783-1819, 


BY MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE. 


Te 


No pastor was ever more closely united to his parish, no 
parish was ever more closely united to its pastor. His 
church was indeed his family, and he held the most cordial 
relations with it. His calls on his parishioners were not 
perfunctory matters which must be performed so many times 
in the year,— short, ceremonious, stately, with the lucky 
escapement of a card when the lady of the house happened 
to be absent. No, indeed! He carried his heart full of the 
kindest interest in their weal or woe. 

In order to understand his noble work as a pastor, it must 
be remembered that he came to Salem just after the Revolu- 
tionary army had, through terrible suffering, achieved the 
independence of their country. They had freed it from its 
galling foreign yoke. They, and the rest of the people, had 
now a country whose peace, whose freedom, had been 
attained through their self-sacrificing heroism. They had, 
too, a Congress. It had done nobly in the past, sustaining 
the country through the long and exhausting war; but it 
could do nothing now to show how highly the services of 
this grand army were appreciated. It had no power to levy 
a tax. It could not by that means raise a dollar. Let us 
bear in mind that the country’s foreign debt for means to 
carry on the war was fifty-four millions of dollars, and their 
domestic, or State, debt was twenty-five millions. All that 
the Congress could do was done: it gave to the brave and 
victorious army certificates of the country’s indebtedness, and 
its promise to pay as soon as able. These men returned, 
with their certificates, to homes depleted by eight years’ 
struggles. They needed sustenance; and what is so im- 
perative-as want? Under the stress of hard circumstances, 
they, like Esau, sold to greedy and far-sighted speculators, 
for a few shillings, the hard-earned recompense their certifi- 
cates would have entitled them to receive, and had the added 
aggravation to see these men pile up fortunes on them. The 
pastor’s broad mind and generous heart grasped the situation. 
These men must be sustained and encouraged in these 
“times that tried men’s souls”; but did they not try women’s 
also? In the most disastrous conditions their fortitude stood 
firm to sustain the men’s courage. 

The good pastor resolved that with the aid of the heroic 
women their poverty, though it might depress, should not de- 
grade them, that they should feel by the respect shown 
them that their great and hard sufferings in the cause of 
liberty were gratefully appreciated. He would call at the 
house of one of the poorest of his flock some fine morning to 
say that, if the lady would not be specially engaged, he would 
like to take tea with her and her family that afternoon. 
And, when the proud and grateful lady would reply that he 
would be most welcome, he would say, “ My dear madam, 
will you do me the favor to invite so and so ?”— mentioning 
the names of six or eight of his unfortunate parishioners,— 
to which she would reply, “Certainly, sir,” and, after the 
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parting salutations, would retire to plan how to provide for 
the entertainment. 

If she happened to have corn-meal, potatoes, and a little 
piece of pork, it would be an easy matter; for shores were 
clean then, and Neptune’s domains unpolluted and abounding 
in fish. Some of her family or neighbors would go out, and 
in a short time bring her an ample supply of fish for her to 
fry for supper. This, with her nice potatoes and corn-cakes, 
—for which some dear mother, sister, or friend would bring 
butter,— would make a feast for Olympus. If some one 
should bring a basket of apples to grace her hospitable 
board, what need would there be of gold or silver cake? 
While she was planning, a basket was brought from the 
grocer’s man, with the dear pastor’s best respects, con- 
taining an abundance for the party,— plenty of baker’s flour 
loaves and pans of gingerbread, butter and cheese, tea and 
sugar, a big salt fish, and, last, not least, pipes and tobacco. 
Here was everything really necessary, provided by the 
pastor’s kind and thoughtful generosity ; but she would not 
-give up her own hospitable plan,— her nice fried fish, pota- 
toes, and corn-cakes. When the supper was ready, so 
appetizing and nice, was there not a feast, not for the 
stomach merely, but for the heart and brain? Every one 
tried, with kindest courtesy, to make it a happy occasion to 
all; and conversation was kept up in cheery, lively tones. 

The pastor and company came at two o’clock in the after- 
noon; and he met them so graciously, so cheerfully, he put 
them all at ease. There was no patronizing condescension 
on his part. All, by his cordial courtesy, were on his level. 
He was an admirable questioner, and knew how to elicit 
from each the thrilling tales of past experience. One story 
would follow another, keeping interest keenly alive and 
whiling away the hours, till ten o’clock came,—the good 
pastor then going home richer with the knowledge gained 
from their books of past life, and happier because he had 
witnessed their enjoyment, and they gratified beyond measure 
by the frank and respectful sociability of the dear pastor and 
the cordial hospitality of their host and hostess. Could any 
club do better? There were no parish houses then, but the 
good pastor had a way of building them as beautiful as it 
was unique. He had so faithfully preached the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man that the well-to-do 
people of his parish felt that these pastor’s parties, as they 
were called,— which were of frequent occurrence,— ought 
not to be managed and sustained by him alone. They felt, 
too, that the freedom, the peace, the security, of their homes, 
they owed to these unfortunate brothers, and that they ought 
to assume their share of the country’s indebtedness. So 
they were glad to enter into their pastor’s plans for social 
gatherings. 

There was a goodly number of merchants and sea-faring 
men in his congregation, amply able to provide. He would 
call at one of their houses some fine morning, to inquire, as 
before, if the lady of the house would be disengaged that 
afternoon, as he would like to take tea with her and her fam- 
ily. And, when the lady assured him she would be most 
happy to receive his visit, he would suggest the names of 
some very unfortunate persons, saying he would like to meet 
them. The lady and her husband could think of more, and 
were richly repaid for their thoughtfulness by their dear pas- 
tor’s evident gratification at seeing so large a party. Some- 
times the gentlemen and ladies of his parish gathered together 
a large number of his flock, of which he had no intimation 
until he received his invitation. 

These parties were great social helps in those trying times. 
They were not only a means of better acquaintance, but of a 
better estimation and of mutual assistance. They truly pro- 
moted the spirit of the Lend a Hand Clubs. They were, 
in a measure, lyceums where momentous topics of the day 
were freely discussed ; and the pastor, from his ample stores 
of knowledge, could hold up the solemn lessons of history, to 
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throw light on present events and their tendencies, and to 
teach that equity and brotherly love should rule in men’s hearts 
and lives. There were no hospitals then, no society of Associ- 
ated Charities, no King’s Daughters; but this good pastor, 
aided by the willing hearts and hands of his parish, formed an 
effective commissariat in every emergency. He had but to give 
a few items to the lady of the house to which he had gone for 
aid, ending with, “ My dear madam, your own benevolent 
heart will know, better than I could suggest, what is required 
in this case.” Three or four such calls would open as many 
depots of relief, which would fully provide what was neces- 
sary, and more. He gave to all who were able to contribute 
the privilege of the opportunity to join in these works of 
mercy, and it did not matter whether this case of need was 
in their own parish or belonged to the great congregation of 
the unchurched outside. No words could do justice to his 
gentle kindness to the sick, the suffering, the afflicted, nor 
how like the bright sunshine were his visits, nor what peace 
of God his benediction left with them. 

He took much outdoor exercise, and went down to the 
“ Neck ” every day, when not stormy, and frequently was the 
first to espy returning vessels. Capt. George Crowningshield, 
a highly esteemed parishioner, had a tower built for him on 
the highest hill. It had a square base of granite masonry, 
but the tower was of brick and wood. It had a set of plank 
steps, let into the masonry, winding to the top, which was a 
heavy plank floor. A flag-staff was firmly inserted in this, and 
from it the flag, telling of the arrival of some expected vessel, 
floated at the top or drooped at half-staff, giving notice of 
sorrowful news impending. Grateful to his young friend for 
this testimony of respect and affection, the good pastor, spy- 
glass in hand, delighted to climb to the top to seek for good 
news from the ocean. ‘This edifice, called “ Bentley’s Rock,” 
remained for some years; but a vandalism, inexcusable among 
boys, doomed it to destruction, and scattered the bricks and 
stones after they had battered them down, so that not a trace 
is left of the tower which gave such pleasure to the good pas- 
tor, and was so serviceable to the community as a lookout, 
and which, could it have been left, would have been a 
memento of the affectionate pastorship of a hundred years 
ago. 


The Taxation of Churches. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


The people of the very religious Canadian city of Toronto 
have voted that church property ought to be taxed for the 
support of the government. Are the Toronto people more 
righteous than others?) Have they taken a step in advance, 
and set up a higher standard than churches generally have 
been willing to recognize? If this is really so, we all want 
to know it and to make amends for our backwardness. 
Especially should the members of churches that hold a 
liberal creed be very sensitive to any possible charge of un- 
generous conduct in evading, however legally, just public 
burdens. If the Toronto people are right, then the brave 
Baptist church that started this movement of tax reform has 
stolen a fine march upon the drowsy Unitarians over here in 
the United States. 

The attitude with which the friends of the churches should 
approach this subject is a matter about which there can be 
no difference of opinion. We have no favors or special in- 
dulgences to ask of the communities in which we live. 
Least of all things do we wish to use our power, if we pos- 
sess it, to compel the public to give us any measure of unwill- 
ing support. If we have reason for existence as churches, it 
is that we may serve the public, and contribute certain ele- 
ments to the common life of the people. The churches 
surely have no standing before the people as mendicants, 
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They do not want to be shown how they can contrive to do 
less, but, rather, how they can do more for the general good 
of their communities. 

It is probably true that to a too large extent the Protestant 
churches of the American cities belong to the well-to-do 
rather than to the poor. They are often, no doubt, the 
churches of the rich. There is everywhere a feeling in the 
air that the well-to-do classes ought to bear a heavier and a 
fairer share of the taxes. They ought not to wait ungra- 
ciously till they are compelled to do their full duty; but, as 
honorable and patriotic citizens, they ought to be beforehand 
in offering better and more equitable methods. ‘The well-to- 
do class has hitherto had the shaping of the policy of the 
government both in England and America, and has used its 
opportunity somewhat for its own advantage. It is time now 
that it should exercise its intelligence and practise its religion 
for the sake of the general good, and specially to take care 
that the poor are not oppressed. ‘There is a growing feeling 
of this sort, which it is gratifying to see that the rich as well as 
the poor are disposed to own. If now it can be shown that 
the taxation of church property is a promising means for the 
relief of the poor at a little increased cost of their more pros- 
perous neighbors, it is hard to see how any self-respecting 
friend of the churches can stand out against it for a moment. 

There are two ways of considering the churches with ref- 
erence to the subject of taxation. ‘The first way proceeds 
from the side of money values. Here in a town is so much 
property in land and buildings. So many thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended upon its churches. From the 
material or pecuniary side, there is value to be taxed, like 
factories or warehouses. Groups of individuals own this 
church property. They often control private rights in a 
church, almost like shares in a club-house. Why should 
they not contribute their part upon this kind of property as 
upon any other values? Why should the little body of Sec- 
ond Adventists, who hire an upper room and help pay the 
taxes upon it, see the carriages stand at the doors of the 
grand Presbyterian church, whose people are exempt from 
every dollar’s worth of its magnificent cost? Why should 
the Society of Secularists or the Federation of Labor, whose 
members go to no church, be obliged to hire a hall whose 
rent costs them a little more~ because millions of church 
property go untaxed? From this point of view, considered 
by itself, it seems as if the churches ought promptly to re- 
move from themselves any taint of partiality or injustice. 
Surely, if the exemption extended to the churches were any- 
where really complained of by a reasonable number of the 
people, could a church give a finer object-lesson of its princi- 
ples than by following the example of that Baptist church 
in Toronto, and voluntarily contributing the amount of an 
equitable assessment to the public treasury ? 

Questions of justice, however, do not admit of exact legal 
or formal settlement. All laws are at best a makeshift in 
the attempt to do the, best possible for diverse interests. 
You have not got rid of incidental injustice, if it were agreed 
to-morrow to tax every church in the land. On the contrary, 
you would have to begin by inflicting a large amount of 
oppression upon many quite poor people. It is not. really 
true that most Protestants, except possibly in certain cities, 
are prosperous people. Large numbers of them are poor. 
The Catholic churches are generally supported by wage- 
earners. ‘The taxation of churches, so far as it might mean 
the shifting of present burdens, would therefore involve no 
gain, but increased expense to all these less favored friends 
of the churches. Many churches, moreover, have been 
built, not by the rich only, but by the poor and the middle 
class, in an implied promise of exemption from taxes. Not 
the rich, who could bear the extra load, but the poor 
would be the first sufferers from the withdrawal of this an- 
cient promise. 

Again, a practical difficulty faces us in the attempt to 
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make any valuation of church property. What is a church 
worth? ‘The more grand and costly it is, the less it is worth 
for any other purpose than its religious and public use. 
Who wants to buy it, except, perhaps, for the land that it 
occupies ? 

We have spoken so far as if the taxation of churches 
would somehow relieve the weight of taxation. Is this so? 
There might indeed be a slight readjustment of the public 
expense ; but, practically, the same people would be obliged to 
raise the same amount. The exemption of church property 
is like the exemption of the domestic furniture in a great 
city. The houses and the stores have to pay a little more, if 
the furnishings are not assessed. But all are served alike; 
and, on the whole, each one pays about the same as if both 
houses and their furniture were taxed. So the general ex- 
emption of any kind of value in which nearly all the citizens 
are interested makes little appreciable difference in the 
result. Of course, this consideration weakens whenever there 
is a considerable number of people who distinctly do not 
want to have any churches. The exemption of hospitals 
would likewise incur odium if the Christian Scientists ever 
became numerous. The exemption of art museums might be 
unpopular in a strictly Puritan State, and of colleges among 
an illiterate people. 

The only ground for the exemption of any class of prop- 
erty is that, on the whole, the people approve of this policy. 
There is no public item of taxation, nor any exemption, that 
does not involve the likelihood of a minority who disapprove 
of the popular action. But the State would be split into 
fragments, if every little group of recalcitrants had the right 
to complain of injustice, whenever the attempt to secure the 
good of all happened to cost more than the few cared to pay. 

This brings us to the larger and, we think, the truer way 
of considering the relation of the churches to public taxation. 
We do not proceed now merely with reference to the material 
value of so many millions of property. We consider the 
churches as having a public function to fulfil. This is gen- 
erally agreed to, even by large numbers who do not directly 
support a church. As a rule, we believe the American peo- 
ple desire to have churches. They like to have their chil- 
dren go to some Sunday-school. They believe that law, 
order, liberty, civilization, are better maintained through the 
help of the churches. In short, they feel exactly the same 
about the churches as about hospitals and schools. ‘The 
city is richer and stronger that possesses all these institutions. 
The city is finer and nobler to live in whose beautiful 
church towers and spires break the dull monotony of factory 
chimneys and grain elevators. Even in the most.exclusive 
and unworthy church the people, on the whole, are inclined 
to recognize a public character. Even here the poorest man 
in the city is at least theoretically welcome, and will in all 
probability be given free enjoyment of its warmth and the 
splendor of its service. 

The fact is, the people rightly tend to judge the churches 
with reference to their ideal value. They expect the best of 
the churches. In the ideal city all the people would find in 
the churches renewed faith, hope, a sense of the common 
brotherhood, the presence of God. It would be bad for the 
people, and for the churches and their public function if, by 
a reversal of time-honored policy, and the setting aside of a 
wholesome instinct, the churches were regarded henceforth 
as merely private assembly rooms, representing dollars. It 
is good for the churches to make them know that their one 
mission is the public good, that the people expect them to be 
the centres of beneficent influence, and that a large-hearted 
management should answer back to the generous treatment 
and expectations of the public. It is good, also, for the peo- 
ple to widen rather than to narrow the horizon of the objects 
which they view,—not from the side of pecuniary gain or 
loss, not as possessing money values, but as largely public, 
as ideal and universal. If, therefore, we continue to favor 
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the policy —which holds in most of our American States— 
of exempting from taxation the churches, as well as schools, 
libraries, museums, and hospitals, we take this ground for no 
selfish reason, and quite aside from any consideration of the 
possible increased cost of supporting taxed churches. We 
believe that this policy is for the public good,— the only 
reason which deserves the consideration of honest or religious 
men. 


New York Letter. 


True friendship’s laws are by this rule expressed : 


Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
— Pope’s Homer's Odyssey. 


Whatever may be Pope’s sins of poetic commission, he has 
made common proverbs of many a classic original; and it so 
happens that his ‘“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest,” exactly states the order of things at the last two 
meetings of the New York Unitarian Club. Its royal wel- 
come to Mr. Slicer was followed, on last Wednesday evening, 
January 19, by an equally hearty and appreciative farewell to 
Mr. Eliot, our new secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It strikes the humble lay member of the club that 
both these gentlemen must be very proud and happy over 
the demonstrations in their honor. 

One hundred and thirty guests were present on Wednesday 
evening, and among them representatives from Mr. Eliot’s 
old society in Brooklyn. Mr. William H. Kenyon, president, 
presided during the early part of the evening, but was after- 
ward called away to address a meeting of Republican 
denunciators of the boss rule of Mr. Thomas Platt. The 
chair was then filled by DeBorden Wilmot, Esq., vice- 
president of the club. Mr. Kenyon’s general introduction 
of the speakers of the evening was a particularly happy one. 
He said that “it has been our good fortune, in several of 
our recent meetings, to get close to some of those great 
changes of alignment in the onward march of our faith from 
which we may truly look for and expect great results. We 
have had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Savage to New 
York, and then the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Slicer. 
To-night we have the pleasure of wishing Mr. Eliot God- 
speed in his new work. Unitarianism in its concrete efforts 
after organized conquest of the thought of the age! What a 
momentous work! ‘There is need of a positive scheme of 
thought, the religious spirit, the personal factor, the organized 
propaganda. ‘There is need, also, that the methods of propa- 
ganda run along with the methods of thought of the people, 
and not counter to them; that the great thought streams of 
the day be reached and leavened; that the new gospel get 
into the current of modern life and dominate it instead of 
whirling contentedly in a side-eddy.” 

Brooklyn’s good-by to Mr. Eliot was spoken by Hon. John 
A. Taylor, who said that the part assigned to him was of 
necessity a joyless task. It was a-delight to welcome the 
advent of character and genius to a city; but, when one has 
so long fed on its wholesome fruitage, one does not gladly 
hand it over even to a rightful claimant. Mr. Taylor said 
that it seemed but a few short months since Mr. Eliot took 
his place among the residents of Brooklyn, and that- straight- 
way he had become an important factor in the civilizing 
forces of the city, to which he brought no saw-dust dolls, 
no diaphanous humbugs, no stilted metaphors, but where he 
so fulfilled his sacred office that men in need were drawn to 
him, were cheered and uplifted by him, and who, because 
they had heard his voice, renewed their dire struggle with 
life. This having been accomplished, it was impossible to 
bid Mr. Eliot good-by with smiling faces. The pleasant 
lesson of personal regard has been learned too well to all at 
once forget its worth and meaning. Then, turning to Mr. 
Eliot, Mr. Taylor gave him earnest tribute of appreciation for 
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demonstrating in precept and exemplifying in practice the 
sacred qualities of a true Christian manhood, and expressed 
the hope that he might find, in the serene and ample anchor- 
age of Boston Bay, a new centre of influence and usefulness. 

Rey. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., gave the 
welcome to Mr. Eliot on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, and spoke at some length on its work. His wit 
drew forth hearty and spontaneous applause. He said that 
Mr. Eliot, in assuming his new duties, must believe in Mr. 
Gannett’s beatitude, “Blessed be drudgery.” Personally, 
Mr. Crothers had nothing against the new secretary except 
the trifling matter of youth; for he was the youngest man 
who had ever filled the office. The secretary would be 
always with us, especially at contribution time. Between 
whiles he would fly like a dove from the ark at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, to see if, perchance, the flood of Orthodoxy 
had abated. Then, assuming a more serious tone, Mr. 
Crothers spoke of the American Unitarian Association, and 
said that its work was one of organization and of inspiration. 
In addition to his administrative duties, Mr. Eliot was to 
have a ministry at large; and, by his power as a preacher, he 
would be expected to spread our ideas over the land. © Yet it 
is not ideas simply, but men and women Unitarianism should 
interest itself in. People who have lost their belief in 
inherited creeds need to be brought to a religious conscious- 
ness. No religious body, if needed at all, was so absolutely 
needed as ours. But in welcoming Mr. Eliot to his new 
duties, and in prophesying for a man so splendidly endowed 
intellectually, spiritually, and physically a great success, we 
must not forget the debt Mr. Eliot owes his predecessor, Mr. 
Batchelor, who persisted and succeeded in putting our work 
on a sound financial basis. 

Mr. Eliot’s response to these addresses was next in order ; 
and, as it was printed in full in the Brooklyn papers with 
most complimentary editorial notices, direct quotations are 
taken from it. The address was given without notes, and 
with all the gracefulness of manner that the speaker is dis- 
tinguished for. After remembering the large opportunities 
for happiness and personal usefulness given to him in Brook- 
lyn, and thanking his many friends for their courtesy, patience, 
and neighborly good wishes, Mr. Eliot said : — 

“JT do not go to New England as a stranger, for it is my 
boyhood’s home ; but all my professional life has been passed 
without its borders. ‘To you who know me best, who know 
my weaknesses as well as my capabilities, I must still look 
for patient and liberal support. Though the weight of our 
denominational strength is still in Boston, you may be sure 
that I shall welcome every slightest tip of the balance in 
this direction. Unitarianism is not provincial in its aims or 
methods. It must not be permitted to remain provincial in 
its geographical limitations. It is my hope and purpose to 
make the administration of our denominational affairs na- 
tional in spirit and effect. I propose to seek counsel widely, 
and in hopes that my own experience, in different parts of 
the country, may be of service to our cause, in interpreting 
local feeling and need, and in supplying discreet and reso- 
lute leadership.” 

Mr. Eliot then emphasized the value of efficient organiza- 
tion and business principles in church administration, and 
our need of closer and more sympathetic co-operation. Three 
things he would unhesitatingly urge on Unitarians: First, 
deeper courage of conviction. We have no theological con- 
troversies among ourselves to trouble us. By processes of 
absolute freedom we have arrived at singular unanimity ; but, 
while we are ready to stand up for our faith when challenged, 
we have not yet entered on any really self-sacrificing effort to 
propagate our opinions. Next, we need construction,— the 
constructive spirit as well as the constructive energy ; for we 
too readily fall into the habit of mistaking restlessness for 
progress, revolution for reform, and removal of landmarks 
for the enlargement of territory. Third, we need consecra- 
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tion. We have vindicated the fact that religion needs no 
fences, no imprisoning of creeds, no hot-house of stimulation. 
We have proved that the capacity of association for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man does not depend on uni- 
formity of opinion. We have yet to prove that a broad 
church can be a deep church, a church of the spirit searching 
the deep things of God. 

Mr. Eliot’s address was heartily applauded, and at its 
close Mr. Slicer and Dr. Savage pledged to the secretary in 
earnest words their loyal support. 

The New York Sunday School Union held its second meet- 
ing this season on Friday afternoon and evening, January 
21, at the First Church, Brooklyn. The teaching of Ethics 
was the subject, and it was treated by the following speakers : 
Dr. John L. Eliot, Rev. Charles F. Dole, and Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer. There is a true story told of a certain boy in a 
certain Sunday-school, who, having heard the superintendent 
refer many times to the Old Testament while explaining to 
the school some Biblical mysteries, turned one Sunday to his 
teacher, and asked: ‘“ What is this book that Mr. Blank 
speaks of so often? Is it easily obtainable? I have never 
seen it. Can I get it at a book-store?” This case is re- 
spectfully referred to the Sunday School Union for its con- 
sideration. M. A. M. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Message to Burden-bearers. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.”— Mart. xi. 28-30. 


We can understand why an assembly of workingmen, who 
hissed at the mention of the Church, broke into applause 
when they heard the name of Jesus. They could think of 
him as one of their own number, a friend and brother, with a 
great human heart and a strong helping hand. They had 
caught from his words a note of sympathy and generous com- 
radeship,— the very note missed at the door of many a so- 
called Christian temple. More is the pity! For there is no 
true divinity where there is no true humanity. 

But Jesus speaks not to a class. He speaks to all the 
-burden-bearers of the world. He represents that spirit of 
truth whose message is to all people, lands, and times. The 
Great Voices never fall into silence. They sound on through 
the ages and round the world. This gracious call to the 
weary may reach our hearts to-day. 

We live in a land and time which seems blessed with great 
abundance of every form of good. Never were there such 
large resources within the reach of great numbers of people. 
Never were there so many helps for mind and heart, never 
such breadths of sunshine for the human spirit; yet, by a 
strange contradiction, the land seems full of people who are 
tired. Great numbers feel that their aspirations and tastes 
are far in advance of their actual condition: labor of hand 
and brain seems to bring inadequate return. Many feel the 
pressure of hard worldly circumstances,— their strength over- 
tasked, their desires unsatisfied. Many are ridden by daily 
cares, hurried and harried by a morbid sense of duty unful- 
filled. Many are depressed by the feeling of failure or fault. 
Many are entangled hopelessly in personal relations that 
chafe and imbitter, and they grow weak from inward bleed- 
ing. Many are wearied with mental perplexities and ques- 
tions, for which they find no satisfying answer ; and many 
are always living on their nerves, so that the tone of physical 
health is lowered, and all work is done at a disadvantage. 
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On every side one sees faces that tell the stor 
unrest, hard driving, and spiritual fatigue. 

Our troubles are, in part, of physical origin, which might 
either be cured or which we might learn to endure by faith 
and fortitude. Others are the result of disordered and un- 
wise living, which can only be removed by reformation and 
correction. Perhaps we ought to thank God when we find 
that the way of transgression is hard. Another class of 
troubles is the result of inward conflict, the struggle of reason 
and conscience for supremacy over lower passions and un- 
wise habits. These troubles are incident to spiritual growth. 

For all such forms of weariness and burden-bearing the 
spirit of wisdom and goodness offers comfort and alleviation. 
It would teach us the cure of what can be cured, and it would 
give us strength to endure what must be endured. By 
occupying the mind with true and reasonable ways of think- 
ing, we direct all our forces to true and reasonable ways of 
living, and so come into a state of comparative ease by 
accepting the yoke. : 

But the Spirit of truth and goodness, which we often call 
Christ, does not operate to weaken any noble discontent. It 
meets our proper desires with encouragement and promise. 
The unsatisfied desire for good is one of our greatest bless- 
ings: it is like the hunger which sends us in search of sup- 
plies. All longing for a better state of things is God’s pledge 
that the better thing will come. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” Along with that word the poverty changes to a 
sense of inheritance. ‘Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” Along with that word hunger 
changes to a satisfying relish. Thus the Spirit gives rest by 
teaching us to see life in truer light, and to take all events 
and experiences as part of an orderly programme, in which 
everything works for good. 

If we are ever to find rest from our weariness and strength 
for our burdens, it must be through such changes in our- 
selves as will bring us into harmony with the divine Order 
or with the laws of our own nature. Why should heaven be 
so much better than earth? Only because it has better in- 
habitants. Transfer the population of Boston to heaven, un- 
changed, and probably heaven would be very much like 
Boston. But give us wisdom and love such as we believe 
they have up there, and Boston will become very much like 
heaven. Wisdom would help us to see things as they are: 
love would help us to accept them as good and use them for 
welfare. The world does not so much need mending: we 
need quickening and enlightening. 


y of anxiety, 


“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 
’Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


We are tired partly because we carry our burdens without 
calling into use half our available strength. There are 
dormant forces within us: there are around us and above us 
energies by which we might be re-enforced if we would accept 
them. With the awakening of faith, hope, and love, these 
inward and outward forces come to our help; and with the 
proper training and cheerful use of our own faculties we 
come under the yoke of duty, and find that yoke to be a 
labor-saving contrivance. ; 

For a part of our disabilities there is a physiological expla- 
nation. The physicians tell us that in the brain of nearly 
every man some tracts or provinces are inactive or unculti- 
vated. If a man has fifty ounces of brain, and puts only 
twenty-five ounces to any vital use, is he more than half a 
man? Will not his mental and moral machinery, as well as 
his bodily functions, work sluggishly? We are endowed 
with a great variety of faculties. If we keep some or all in 
a state of arrested development, think what a drag must be 
put on all the wheels of our existence. ai 

To have Ze, and to have it more abundantly, this is to 
find rest for our souls. We shall be relieved from the press- 
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ure of many hard and sad conditions when we can match 
against that pressure this new inward energy. Why should 
we not welcome into our being that strong stream of the 
universal Spirit, which is itself the support of all creatures? 

‘ We need not go back eighteen hundred years to find this 
source of rest and strength. We need not try to force our- 
selves to accept any particular theory about the divinity or 
the humanity of Jesus. Let him stand simply as the repre- 
sentative of that eternal life which fills all souls and all 
times. Then we shall hear the same voice of cheer and 
help and merciful invitation sounding in our hearts. 

But what a grand thing it is even to read of a man so 
strong in his moral consciousness, so sure of the indwelling 
divinity, that he could look in the faces of other men who 
had never gained any such assurance, and who needed a 
friendly word and a brotherly hand, and could say to them: 
“Ve believe in God, believe also in me. Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest”! Many a mother can say that to 
her child. Many a friend can say that to a troubled heart. 
Who of us has not found relief and repose by coming into 
companionship and communion with spirits more wise and 
serene than our own? Every such experience of giving or 
receiving help interprets for us the spiritual law and the 
meaning of the gospel. 

The greatest service ever done us is that which helps us 
toward complete self-possession,— toward health of heart 
and soundness of spirit, or sweet reasonableness. We get 
that kind of help from mere contact with some people, 
—from the sight of their faces, the sound of their voices. 
Virtue goes out of them,—a contagious sanity and vigor 
which makes us ashamed to whimper and complain. You 
have surely met a few men and women who sired you,— 
filled you with a new sense of divine realities, as if there 
might be no end of good in this universe, and as if the very 
sky were like a benignant face. 

Jesus was a great receiver. It seemed to him that all 
things were given to him from the Father; but he was also 
a generous giver, and he said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” We have all proved this by experience ; 
for, if one stops with receiving, he is confirmed in selfishness, 
and selfishness is always low and poor. But giving is the 
expression of love; and whosoever gives becomes so far like 
God, for God is love. 

“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” Can we not 
also say that? Can we not invite even one sad, burdened, 
tired soul to come to us for rest, relief, refreshment? Can 
this church say that, out of a full, generous, happy faith in 
God and love for man? Jesus could say it, because he lived 
in sympathy with both God and man, and so felt sure of his 
hold of both,—felt as sure of the divine resources as of 
human need. So he received “from God, for man,” as we 
may. 

The impulse of compassion and service which Jesus felt 
toward mankind was no monopoly of his. Millions have 
shared it, millions share it to-day; for the spirit of good will 
and helpfulness is all abroad. It is the best thing in civil- 
ization. It is the best thing in ourselves. True-hearted and 
right-thinking people of every creed and nation have this 
feeling toward all the misery of the world—a great com- 
passionate longing to reach it with a sheltering and healing 
embrace. 

This feeling in Jesus or in ourselves is what the Psalmist 
calls “the pity of the Lord,” and what the book of Revela- 
tion calls “ the Lamb in the midst of the throne.” Yes, in 
the midst of the throne, at the very centre of the government 
of God, or at the heart of the spiritual universe, is the prin- 
ciple of love,— a mighty power of attraction which reaches 
outward and downward toward the dependent creation, and 
which draws us all away from our childish sorrows and our 
grown-up troubles toward the everlasting peace. “His 
mercy endureth forever, and his tender mercies are over all 
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his works.” How do we know this to be true? Because we 
share it, because in all our nobler moments we feel this way 
ourselves. We, too, would care for all. We, too, would em- 
brace in our love and fold in peace all beings who struggle 
and suffer. 

Many are in need of comfort; many carry inward burdens 
and find no rest; many are trying to hide from each other 
and from themselves the sense of oppression, folly, ignorance, 
and perhaps of self-reproach. O these human hearts that 
beat and beat, and break with their own intensity! The 
habit of unhappiness is often early formed, so that, even when 
there is every cause for joy, the shadow does not lift: they 
are “sad in the sweet air, made gladsome by the sun.” 
Then comes the soft whisper of good tidings, the gentle call 
of an unseen companionship, the inward hint that there is 
a way of peace, that there is\no need to go through life 
under this crushing load, and that they are made for a 
better and brighter destiny. Is it not the Christ voice within 
us all,—the same prompting which makes us pity our bur- 
dened fellow-beings and soothe the needless suffering of our 
brethren? Always it seems to say, “Come, and rest!” 

This is the call of pure love. To the penitent and trust- 
ing it offers no word of blame, no chiding, not a syllable 
about the past: only, “Go in peace, and sin no more.” And 
with this assurance of entire welcome comes the peace that is 
like a river of cleansing, and the perfect love that casteth out 
fear. Why should we not call such an experience a return 
to nature, a recovery of health, and a reopening of our broken 
communications with the source of life and power? Were 
we not made for the true, the beautiful, and the good? Have 
we not a native claim to lightheartedness and inward har- 
mony? 

“ Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days?” 


But, while there are false and foolish burdens which we 
ought to cast off, there are also real and proper burdens 
which we ought to carry, and which yet sometimes seem very 
heavy. We have our just responsibilities and duties. We 
are heavy laden with the sufferings and sins of others; and 
sometimes our most sacred and proper relations impose on 
us great and heavy loads of care and anxiety, of toil and 
pain. Here again the inward voice calls cheerily, “ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest.” For, if the burden can- 
not be lighter, there can be more strength to carry it. We 
have all proved it a thousand times. By the right use of 
means, of food, exercise, sleep, we have recovered from bod- 
ily weakness, and have gained power to do and to bear. 
As new strength may come to the body, so to the spirit. 

Trust gives strength. When a man really believes that 
invisible and gracious powers attend his life, what burdens 
can he not carry? Mofe gives strength. I turn on my 
trouble, and say: “I shall soon leave all this behind. I 
shall outlive my trial. I shall look back on it as a trifle; 
and, in time, I shall even forget it.’ Then courage springs 
anew: the beggar’s pack of sad memories and weakening 
fears drops off, and one takes up the real burden with a 
song. Love gives strength. We can do for others many 
things which we cannot do for ourselves, and in acting from 
love we forget to be tired. And what power there is in recti- 
tude,— in the confidence that one is in the right! Our chief 
source of weakness is in misgivings about our inward sound- 
ness ; but whatever helps us to establish us in innocency, to 
exalt our purposes, to confirm us in good principles, makes 
us strongin the inward man. So Sir Galahad says,— 


“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Strength comes also from having some worthy work to do. 
Noble industries expel all self-accusing thoughts, and bar the 
door to morbid feelings. When I know that I am using the 
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present hour just as I ought to use it, there is a sense of 
deep content, be it only in the homely toils of common life. 
The hardest task sets itself to music when we love the work 
or love those for whom the work is done. 

We have discovered that light also is a form of force in 
nature, and that truth is an element of power for the mind. 
Every clear discovery, every noble thought, makes us 
stronger by inspiring confidence and courage. As we learn 
to read the law of our life, we grow more sure that we are 
living under a friendly government, and can always depend 
on adequate help. To love and be loved is the highest 
expression of that government and of that help. It begins 
with human relations: the heart of an infant responds to the 
encircling arms, and beats in harmony with the whole order 
of the universe. But with every interruption to that order, 
with every discord of the affections, the heart grows weary, 
and finds no rest until perfect love casts out all fear. Such 
love always comes to us as help, whether from visible human 
companions or from the unseen Presence, to which human 
love gives us a kind of introduction. How precious and 
how immeasurable is the comfort and refreshment of one 
unquestioned friendship! How much of the clearness of our 
intelligence and the vigor of our will depends on this repose 
of the heart! 

The great miracle of Christian history is not the growth of 
the Church or of the creed, but the strong stream of life, — 
the stream of divine life flowing on in human channels. 
Think how the very name of Jesus has been to millions a 
symbol and a pledge of the love of God. Faith in one good 
man has meant, also, faith in all good men and faith in God. 
The mystic talk about feeding on his flesh and blood must 
be interpreted by our own sweet experiences of being 
nourished by our share in other lives; and, what Jesus is to 
so many, you and I surely might be to some. Do we not 
know men and women who are like guardian angels? And 
is not the same sacred charge given to every one of us? Does 
not the fact that we live in a world of human beings consti- 
tute an appointment to divine service? As we grow more 
self-forgetting, and come into the sphere of inward peace and 
power, we shall have peace and power to give. Our pity will 
flow out: we shall beckon the sad and suffering and heavy- 
laden to come unto us, and rest. 

But there is no rest for any soul, save in the acceptance of 
the yoke. If we follow the Christ method, we shall not en- 
courage in ourselves or in others a weak, cowardly, clinging, 
dependent habit of mind. Life is another name for energy, 
self-reliance, the steady action of inward forces. As the 
Father hath life in himself, so he giveth to every son to have 
life within himself. 

We enter into the true rest only when we turn our thoughts 
away from our burdens to our resources. If it is ever safe 
for a man to look straight at his own life, he ought to see in 
it not merely his sins, his sorrows and sufferings, not merely 
the wrongs he has received from others, nor the hardships 
and exposures he must meet and the cares he must deal with. 
He should rather see in his life a theatre of divine power, 
wisdom, and goodness, just as he can see this in a flower or 
a star. Then he will forget his weakness and his weariness. 

In learning how to lighten our own burdens, we learn how 
we may best help others,— not by weakening pity that con- 
firms their own cowardice, but by beckoning them out of self 
into larger interests, by leading them up to higher levels and 
wider outlooks, where they breathe a purer atmosphere, and 
dwell in clearer sunshine; in short, by inspiring them with 
trust, hope, and love. 

We want to escape from that excessive self-consciousness 
which makes us see things not as they are, but merely as 
they affect our petty interest and comfort. Our judgment is 
warped when every situation takes form and color from our 
own moods. When the sidewalk was crowded with people 
and you were in a hurry, were you never half ready to be 
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irritated, as if they were wilfully in your way? Yet they 
were all moving at leisure about their own business. In the 
economy of nature the wind and rain and snow have a large 
mission, and the winter is a handsome match for the summer. 
But what if I can think only of chill and damp, or of the 
gust at the street corner which whisks off my hat? Were 
the laws of the world made for our private convenience and 
to suit our personal whims? Yet a large part of what we 
call evils are mere incidents by the way; and we might take 
them all sweetly as occasions for patience, fortitude, and self- 
control. And are we not as real as the elements and forces 
of nature? If we are sound at the centre, shall we not make 
our inward forces good against outward pressure? William 
Mountford says: “ I remember once there came into my mind 
a thought as out of heaven; and I said to myself, ‘What I 
am I am, and I will not pretend to be more.’ Instantly I 
felt as though I were right with every law of the universe, 
and as though there were a way certain for me up to the 
fatherly presence of Him who said of himself, ‘I am that I 
am.’” ‘Thus we find the rest of Christ by becoming meek 
and lowly in heart; that is, simple and free from pretence 
and affectation, by contentedly accepting our place and our 
part in the great whole, by putting our necks under the yoke 
of duty and of law. As a planet swings free in its orbit, so 
may we by taking the Highest as our centre, and by trusting 
to the forces which operate on us and in us, as they operate 
through all the wide empire of God. 


“As journeys the earth, her eye on the sun, through the heavenly 
spaces, 
And, radiant in azure or shadowed and swallowed in tempests, 
Falters not, alters not, journeying equal, sun-lit or storm-girt, 
So, thou child of earth, who hast force, goal, and time, go still onward.” 


The Authority of Jesus. 


Whatever progress the world has made, in all the ages of 
the Christian era, has been made in spite of the dogmas of 
the Church, and not because of them. Nevertheless, there is 
a divine law of righteousness in the world; and we may well 
believe that Jesus is the chief exponent of it, and in the 
nature of things there can be no greater religion, when it is 
rightly apprehended. But, while the voice of Jesus is the 
most worthy that has ever spoken, its chief significance to us 
lies in the fact that it is the voice of the “ Elder Brother,” and 
not the voice of a God. I take it that, when he was asked to 
teach his disciples how to pray, if he had had any thought of 
divinity, something of it would have inevitably got into the 
Lord’s Prayer. But, instead of that, he put himself on the 
same level of human need and brotherhood with all the 
world, and taught us, for all time, the sublime and immortal 
prayer,— “ Our Father which art in heaven.”—Consider B. 
Carter. 


Spiritual Life. 


BE patient with every one, but above all with yourself. I 
mean, do not be disturbed because of your imperfections, and 
always rise up bravely from a fall.— Francis de Sales. 

a 

REVERENCE is the soul of religion. When that is gone, 
there is little left with which God can be pleased. Where 
nothing is sacred, everything becomes common, even God 
himself.— Lutheran. 

Fd 

TINE own self-will and anxiety, thy hurry and labor, dis- 
turb thy peace, and prevent Me from working in thee. Look 
at the little flowers in the serene summer days: they quietly 
open their petals, and the sun shines into them with his gen- 
tle influences. So will I do for thee, if thou wilt yield thyself 
to Me.— Selected. 
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My Poets. 


I saw them in my dreams,—a goodly band, 
With lyre of gracious make within each hand, 
A laurel wreath upon each shining head, 
All young as youth and all fair-garmented, 


They swept the strings beside a magic sea 

That ever beat its waves in melody 
Upon a shore where blooms immortal sprang 
Between their feet, for solace while they sang. 


I waked, and saw them in the light of day,— 

A motley crowd, for some were bent and gray, 
And some clothed on with rags and hollow-eyed, 
And others limped as they had journeyed wide. 


And oftenwhiles they sang when racked with pain, 

Or spake of field and flower, of Love’s domain, 
When mured about by sad and noisome sights 
And lacking air and space and May delights. 


And yet, methinks, I love their motley more 

‘Than those dream-singers that I saw before ; 
And yet, methinks, they looked of heavenly race 
By some strange token on their brow and face! 


—Richard Burton. 


Quakers in Fiction. 


It may be questioned whether the writers of 
fiction will welcome the day when, through the 
fairness of men toward one another, peace will 
be the ordinary condition. In such a time, it 
is obvious that the fine figure on horseback, 
with sword and pistol ready, cannot be made an 
ideal. The romancers will part from him with 
such reluctance that they must resist the es- 
tablishment of conditions in which he cannot 
flourish. No doubt, though many of them in 
their books have slain the Indians in such 
numbers, and with such satisfaction, they 
would have deeply regretted the entire extinc- 
tion of so picturesque and useful an enemy; 
and, similarly, we may feel sure that the move- 
ment of society toward conditions of sobriety, 
humanity, and brotherly kindness, cannot give 
unmixed satisfaction to artists in fiction who 
desire to use the old model. They yielded 
with many sighs to the elimination of the out- 
ward dragon,—such a beast as Saint George has 
these many years pierced with his spear, on 
the roof at Thirteenth and Arch,—and they 
can hardly be more happy if they should find 
society approach the condition described by 
the Prophet, when men shall not learn war 
any more. 

The theory that peaceable men are mean, 
and that only those ready to fight are truly 
genteel; that sobriety is ignoble, while Fal- 
staff’s cakes and ale make life worth living,—is 
not new, and yet has by no means fallen into 
desuetude. It has been fully two centuries in 
Philadelphia that it has been maintained as a 
theory which logically and necessarily disposed 
of the Quakers. William Penn had scarcely 
more than received and begun to settle his 
colony before there were those coming hither 
under the liberality of his invitation who 
started a movement to depose him in favor of 
themselves. Beginning in the close of the 
seventeenth century,—and we are now at the 
close ef the nineteenth—the word began to be 
sent from Philadelphia to London that the 
Quakers were commonplace fanatics, and must 
be put under the rule of more genteel people. 
Such word continued to be sent down to the 
days of the Revolution. The Friends could 
never answer the requirements made of them 
by the men on horseback, As they desired to 
live in peace, and held the view that fairness 
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would preserve peace, they were offensive to 
every instinct of those who considered fighting 
normal. The smoke of the French and Indian 
War of 1755-63 had hardly cleared away before 
the troubles of the Revolution began, and it 
resulted that the abuse of the Friends for not 
fighting for King George had scarcely ceased 
when they found themselves equally abused— 
by many of the same people— for not fighting 
against him! It has been a hard path that 
the Friends have trod, whether, as in England, 
they avoided public responsibility, and sought 
to seclude themselves under the protection of 
other men’s government, or, as in Pennsylvania, 
they essayed for themselves the holy experi- 
ment of a peace-keeping and clean-living Com- 
monwealth. And we may presume that they 
have not yet reached the end of their tribula- 
tions. To be used in popular fiction as the 
Puritan mark for the Cavalier blade is, it seems, 
still their experience, at the end of two hun- 
dred years.—/riends’ Intelligencer. 


Literature. 


Two Old Testament Books.* 


Canon Driver’s work forms one volume of 
the excellent series entitled ‘‘The Interna- 


tional Theological Library, ’’ edited by Profs. ’ 


C. A. Briggs of New York and S. D. F. 
Salmond of Aberdeen. The noteworthy suc- 
cess of the book is due in part to the desire 
of the general public to know the latest re- 
sults of the critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment, in part to the clear and convenient 
arrangement of the material and to the au- 
thor’s soberness of thought, unaggressive 
style, and relatively conservative position. 
His conclusions are too well known to need 
restatement. The present edition, while a 
decided improvement on the preceding issues, 
does not materially differ from them in either 
its methods or its results. There is minuter 
analysis of Exodus (in which Prof. B. W. 
Bacon’s valuable work is largely cited), of 
Leviticus (the Hebrew text of which has re- 
cently been published by Dr. Driver), of 
Deuteronomy, of Isaiah (with references to 
the recent works of Duhm and Cheyne), and of 
the minor prophets (following Wellhausen, 
G. A. Smith, Mitchell, and others), and 
much additional matter on Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Job, and Ezra. The changes in Dr. 
Driver’s opinions are all in a direction away 
from the traditional position: he now holds 
that the whole of our Psalter was edited after 
the Exile, that the two last chapters of Prov- 
erbs are ‘‘doubtless’? (he formerly said 
‘‘seemingly’’) of post-Exilic origin, and that 
Job may be later than the Exile; and he in- 
clines to the view that the Song of Songs 
belongs to the Greek period. The bibliog- 
raphy is brought up to date, and two new 
indexes are added. It is doubtful whether 
there is, on the whole, any better description 
of the books of the Old Testament than this. 
* An INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TresTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 6th edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 8vo. pp. xx, xi, 577. Price $2.50. 
Isatau: A Study of Chapters I.-XII. 


Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo. 


BYE AG, 
New York and 
pp. 263. 


forming his own judgment. 


(14) [January 27 1898 


Prof. Mitchell, who has done so much to 
make devout criticism acceptable to the 
Methodist public, continues his excellent 
study of Amos by a thorough examination of 
the text and composition of the opening 
chapters of Isaiah. He gives, first, a useful 
list of books relating to the prophecy, which 
has called into existence a not inconsiderable 
library. Next come introductory studies on 
the prophet, his times, and the book that 
bears his name. The origin of the first great 
division (chapters i.—xxxix.) he states as fol- 
lows: Some one, living at a considerable re- 
move in time from Isaiah, collected the gen- 
uine prophecies (which were circulating 
singly or in small groups), put them into 
good shape, and arranged them, as well as he 
could, chronologically, only placing the pre- 
dictions against foreign nations all together 
at the end. Very much later (during and 
after the Exile) an editor, who desired to 
adapt this book to the needs of his own time, 
rearranged the prophecies, adding a number 
of discourses, mostly of a consolatory sort, 
inspired by faith in the restoration of the 
people to their land and their establishment 
in perfect peace, in this new arrangement 
the prophecies against foreign nations falling 
in the middle of the book. Dr. Mitchell 
adds two tables, one giving his date for every 
section in chapters i.—xxxix., the other ex- 
hibiting the logical order of thought (accord- 
ing to the editor) in chapters i.—xii. The 
translation, with critical foot-notes, follows; 
and finally come the ‘‘Comments,’’ in which 
the thought is explained and the author’s 
dates justified. The critical thoroughness of 
the analysis and commentary will become 
evident to one who compares this book with 
the once popular commentary of Addison 
Alexander, and the author states his grounds 
so fairly that the reader has the means of 
In the study of 
a great congeries of discourses like our 
Isaiah, there must necessarily be difference of 
opinion: the task of restoring the fragments 
to their original historical positions is one 
which taxes the strength of the ablest Bibli- 
cal critics. Nevertheless, recent writers 
agree in certain main points; and Prof. 
Mitchell, by his independent investigation, 
reaches results which do not greatly differ 
form those obtained by Duhm, Cheyne, Cor- 
nill, and others. Such accord as this is evi- 
dence that the current critical analysis of . the 
Old Testament is not a reckless and arbitrary 
procedure. Dr. Mitchell assigns to Isaiah 
the following passages: i. 2-31; ii. 6-10, 
21; ili., except 10, I, 18=23, 246-26; iv. 
2-43; V. I-14, 17-29; .vi.; vil., except 83, 
18, 19; viii. 1, 2, §-22; ix: 2-21, except 
15; X. I-4a@, 5-9, 13-15, 28-32; xi. 1-9. The 
rest of chapters i.—xii. he regards as made up 
of editorial expansions, and Exilic and post- 
Exilic prophecies. Of the parts which he 
accepts as genuine I am inclined to throw out 
ix. 6, 7 (according to the verse-numbering of 
the English Version) and xi. 1-9, on the 
ground that their diction and thought are out 
of keeping with the manner of Isaiah and 
with the ideas of his time. The epithet in 
verse 6, which Revised Version renders 
‘“everlasting father,’’ he understands to be 
““booty-taker’’ (literally, ‘‘father of booty’’ 
= ‘‘possessor of booty’’); but this transla- 
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tion (which, however, is supported by good 
modern authority) seems more than doubtful 
in view of the fact that the use of the word 
‘father’? as = ‘‘possessor’’ (which is com- 
mon in Arabic) is not found elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. There are other points with 
which one might take issue; but the conclu- 
sions and methods of the work are generally 
sound, and the discussions are always sugges- 
tive. Special reference may be made to the 
treatment of Immanuel, to the description of 
Isaiah’s style, and to the employment of the 
latest Assyrian material for the illustration 
of the text. The book will be welcome to 
all students of Old Testament prophecy, and 
may particularly be a guide to those who 
wish to make a thorough analysis of the 
prophets. Notwithstanding the composite 
character of our Isaiah, Prof. Mitchell recog- 
nizes a certain unity in it: the additions 
were made by men of the same spirit as the 
first writer. One may get an idea from it as 
it is, but one understands it far better in the 
chronological analysis which Dr. Mitchell so 
ably sets forth. It is to be hoped that he 
will complete his study of the book. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. An Inter- 
pretation. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Either Mrs. Ward 
has studiously avoided every critical at- 
tempt to appreciate the New Testament and 
the life of Jesus, as therein rehearsed, or 
those attempts have made no impression upon 
her mind. Her book reflects as little from 
those attempts as any popular Life of Jesus— 
Fleetwood’s, for example — written before 
those attempts were made. It is, for the 
most part, a paraphrase of the New Testament 
as it stands, with such grouping of events as 
suits the purpose of the romancer, without 
reference to its likelihood. One cannot help 
wondering whom she expects to please by 
such a presentation. To the critical mind it 
must be repulsive, and to the pious tradition- 
alists it must be revolting, to have the sim- 
plicities of the New Testament tricked out in 
tinsel rhetoric. In the New Testament we 
read, ‘‘He saw the Spirit of God descending 
as a dove, and lighting upon him.’’ But 
Mrs. Ward finds this tame, and she expands 
it into half a page, after this fashion: ‘* And, 
while the whole group stood, thoughtful, a 
cream-white dove that had been flying to and 
fro across Jordan rose high in the heavens, 
and swept out of sight. The stranger [Jesus] 
had fixed his gaze upon the flight of the 
dove; and thus, dripping with gleaming 
water, he seemed entirely preoccupied with 
the movements of the bird. John, wondering 
at this trifle, drew near to observe the other, 
and, seeing that he was at prayer, reverently 
drew back. The bird swept into sight again, 
—graceful, snowy, palpitating like a thing 
half bird, half lily, pure as the film of the 
cloud through which it descended slowly.’’ 
There is much more of the same sort, but 
enough is as good as a feast. It is on such 
finery as this that Mrs. Ward relies for her 
effects. Writing of the transfiguration, she 
goes on: ‘‘His dark linen talith had taken 
on the texture of clouds and-the color of 
white fire. ... A mist of gold, broken into 
rainbow, brushed into pearl, surrounded 
him.’’ Everywhere this luscious style, this 
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endeavor to enhance the spiritual by clothing 
it in rich and sensuous words. Everywhere 
the keen, high note, the breathless pace, the 
hot and fevered atmosphere that wearies sense 
and soul. Here, as in her Come Forth! Mrs. 
Ward makes the most of every miraculous 
circumstance; and the proportion of this 
element to the ethical and spiritual is even as 
Falstaff’s flood of sack to his modicum of 
bread. We hasten to confess that there are 
passages of real power and beauty, construc- 
tions of the words and acts of Jesus that are 
ingenious and suggestive. But, in the gen- 
eral conception of his character and work, 
we do not find anything original, or anything 
that begins to be so satisfactory as the criti- 
cal constructions of Keim and other scholars. 
Meant for an orthodox interpretation, Mrs. 
Ward’s interpretation is entirely human, and 
this by the necessity laid upon her, if she 
would make it appear real. Her Jesus is 
a miracle-worker. But his miracles do not 
make him a divine being in any special 
sense; while, on the other hand, they do not 
inhere in his humanity. In the mean time, 
all that is affecting and pathetic in the inter- 
pretation depends for its significance on the 
humanity of Jesus, and would become the 
merest Docetism on the supposition of his 
‘feternal power and Godhead,’’ making of 
him at once a bloodless phantom without any 
interest or incitement for us whatsoever. 


SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.—This is the last vol- 
ume of a series in which Mrs. Latimer has 
proved her ability, not as an historian, —for 
to that dignity she does not aspire,—but as 
a narrator of events in their due order, with- 
out any attempt to work out their philosophy. 
In one respect, she claims that her book is 
unique,—as a general view of Spanish his- 


tory during the present century. It is not 
a cheerful view, rather one of ‘‘revolution, 
tempered by assassination,’’ in the main. 


The story is made very plain for one that 
has so many elements of confusion inherent 
in its fundamental character. In the early 
stages the writer is a genial critic of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and a stern one of his brother, 
Napoleon. Once she thought of him as a 
demigod, later as the ‘‘man of sin.’’ Now 
her opinion seems to be a happy medium 
between these extremes. One cannot help 
wondering when and how a country that has 
been subjected to these vicissitudes will ever 
attain to settled strength and peace. ‘The last 
chapter will be of peculiar interest to the 
Cuban sympathizer in the United States, and 
will go far to meet his wishes as to the state- 
ment of the situation. Another Spanish de- 
pendency, the Philippine Islands, consisting, 
naturally enough, of fourteen hundred vol- 
canic islands, is in a state of political erup- 
tion. How long will it be, at this rate, 
before Western Europe has a ‘‘sick man’’ on 
her hands more feeble than Turkey, since 
that ‘‘sick man’’ has rejuvenated himself, 
with deep draughts of Armenian and Greek 
blood? Mrs. Latimer may be congratulated 
on the production of an extremely useful and 
timely book, and one that will be growing 
more useful and more timely in the {near 
future. 
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SUCCESS AND FAaILurE. By Robert F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.—The gist of Dr. Horton’s book, 
which is a very small one, is in the conten- 
tion that ‘‘success lies not in achieving what 
you aim at, but in aiming at what you ought 
to achieve, and pressing forward, sure of 
achievement here, or, if not here, hereafter. ’’ 
When he begins by confessing himself ‘‘a 
huge admirer of success,’’ we are forewarned 
to expect little in the way of literary felic- 
ity; and we are not disappointed. Dr. Hor- 
ton is not master of the essay style. He does 
not ‘‘drop up,’’ like Swedenborg’s angels, 
but down into much sermonic heaviness and 
platitude. Nevertheless, he writes instruc- 
tively of ‘‘Success which is Failure’’ and 
“*Failure which is Success,’’? and on the 
admiration of success and failure. He blows 
hot and cold quite comically in his treatment 
of eternal punishment, applauds the hopeful- 
ness of Browning, but insists that for 
knowledge, for the practical guidance of life, 
we need a more sure word of testimony, and 
finally concludes that Browning may be right. 
The concluding vision of Alexander and 
Cesar at the gate of heaven with Jesus and 
a London sister of charity is fustian of the 
cheapest kind. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KLEpuHtTs. By Isabella 
Fyvie Mavo. (Edward Garrett.) E. P. 
Dutton & Co.—Considered from the point of 
view of most fiction intended for young girls 
and for circulating library currency, this 
story about a girl of modem Greece will 
probably hold its own; but it is a disap- 
pointment to one who hoped to find it more 
in accord with its own title and touched with 
the spirit of Greece itself. The time is 
that of the early twenties of this century, — 
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stirring days, indeed, but more familiar in 
this form than the recent struggle. Most of 
the scene is laid in England; and the de- 
scriptions of boarding-school life, of petty 
jealousy and meanness, are on a par with 
many similar ones in stories for girls. Even 
the return of the Greek maiden to her native 
country, the meeting with the funeral of her 
dead mother, the interviews with her selfish 
brothers, are out of harmony, and do not lead 
up to the climax that ought to have come in 
the escape from Missolonghi. However, 
while the book has not much definite, endur- 
ing interest for the reader, its spirit and tone 
are certainly such as to deserve commenda- 
tion. 


THE Story oF LANGuAGE. By Charles 
Woodward Hutson. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.—Mr. Hutson tells his wonderful 

“ story in a very plain and yet attractive man- 
ner. First, we have a few chapters about 
methods of study, and then the book goes on 
to explain how language began, how it be- 
came multiform, the principles of classifica- 
tion, and the different classes. Coming to 
the Aryan class, the-principal emphasis is on 
Latin and English, and the relations of Eng- 
lish and French are treated with particular 
fulness. His confidence in the capabilities 
of the English language is exalted, but not, 
we think, unwarrantably so. ‘‘Inflection has 
left its treasures buried in the heart of many 
words ; but all that was oppressive in the sys- 
tem has been eliminated.’’ ‘‘The only curse 
our historic development has left to us—our 
atrocious spelling—unfortunately still clings 
to us. But it will not do so forever.”’ 
Thus, deliberately, Mr. Hutson goes over to 
the verdicides ; but let us hope it will be long 
before they accomplish that slaughter of the 
innocents which they intend. 


AN IMPERIAL LovER. By M. Imlay Tay- 
lor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg &* Co.—This 
is an exciting story of love and intrigue at 
the court of Peter the Great, in which the 
tsar himself plays the part of a defeated 
lover. There is less fighting than in Ox 
the Red Staircase, by the same author; but 
the book is distinguished by the same quali- 
ties of vivid description, and the power to 
construct complicated situations and unex- 
pected outcomes. The character of the tsar 
is a strong piece of interpretation, and one 
that cannot be easily forgotten. The hero of 
the earlier book is the deus ex machina of 
this one. He tells the story, with frequent 
allusions to his own experiences at the same 
court in the days of Peter’s boyhood; and it 
is through his coolness and sagacity that the 
fortunes of the young lovers are secured. 


THE SkIpPER’s Wooinc. By W. W. 
Jacobs. Frederick A. Stokes Company.— 
The story of the wooing in this case is less 
concerned with the principal characters than 
with a search for a father, upon the finding 
of whom the skipper’s success is conditioned. 
In this search the mate, the cook, the other 
seaman, and the boy all take an active part, 
each trying to circumvent the other, and gain 


for himself the promised reward. Their ad- 
ventures are very funny, and make up a 
humorous story of much merit. The tale of 
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avarice and murder which is added—prob- 
ably, to fill up the book—is less satisfactory, 
partly because such stories are much more 
common and easily written than a story like 
The Skipper’s Wooing. 


Dorks Gop Carer? London: Elliot Stock. 
The anonymous author answers his question 
with much confidence, and in no unreasonable 
manner. But we greatly fear that those who 
are inclined to pessimism will think the 
problem a more difficult one than it is repre- 
sented here; and nothing offends a sincere 
pessimist more keenly than the jaunty optim- 
ism of the too plausible people who can make 
everything as plain as day. Whatever the 
spiritual wisdom of our author, his culture is 
extremely defective, if we may judge from 
the fact that he attributes to Spenser the best 
known and greatest stanza in Wordsworth’s 
‘*Ode to Duty. ’’ 


Miscellaneous, 


The Reader’s Shakspere, arranged for public 
or home readings by David Charles Bell, is 
now completed by the publication of the third 
volume, which contains the comedies. These 
condensations have been carefully made, and 
have stood the test of much actual use on the 
platform. Connecting remarks allow readers 
to dispense with the less important dialogue ; 
while yet the various plots are fully dis- 
closed, and the principal scenes, incidents, 
and characters retained. Foot-notes explain 
obsolete or unusual expressions. 


Ginn & Co. publish Tennyson’s 7he Prin- 
cess, in their set of annotated English 
classics. It is edited with introduction and 
notes by Prof. Albert S. Cook, who gives in 
a preface his reasons for this new edition of 
a poem already much edited. An introduc- 
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tion includes suggestions to students, critical 
comments from well-known writers, Tenny- 
son’s letter about the poem, called ‘‘the most 
important and interesting ever written by 
Tennyson in connection with his poetry, ’’ 
and illustrations of metrical peculiarity. 
The book is well planned for actual use and 
study. 


Five numbers of the ‘*What is Worth 
While~ Series,’? by Thomas Y. Crowell, 
illustrate the variety and character of topics 
treated in this large collection of small 
books. The subjects are discussed from each 
author’s thought and belief. In By the Still 
Waters, Dr. J. R. Miller gives us an interpre- 
tation of the deeper meaning of the twenty- 
third Psalm, with its tender, rich, and up- 
lifting trust in God. Dr. Talmage’s Heav- 
enly Recognition is marked by great assurance 
of belief, based on the teachings of the Bible, 
and presented in the author’s peculiar dra- 
matic, not to say exaggerated, style. J. B. 
Saint-Jure’s work, Of Jutercourse with God, 
part of which is translated by Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, lets us into the interior depths of the 
spirit, and outlines the various kinds of 
prayer by which the soul communes with 
God. In Dr. Channing’s Selfculture we 
have an old friend in a new and attractive 
dress. The fifth, Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
Ships and Haven, has the touch of genius, 
and is both fresh and impressive in its treat- 
ment of some of the deeper aspects of life. 


The Magazines. 


S. E. Cassino & Co. are the publishers of 
Little Folks, a new magazine for the youngest 
readers, edited by Charles Stuart Pratt and 
Ella Forman Pratt. The third number is 
out; and its stories and verses, by Abby 
Morton Diaz, Gertrude Smith, Sophie Swett, 
and other favorite writers for young folks are 
varied and readable. Miss C. M. Hewins 
contributes an article for mothers, entitled 
‘*A Shelf of Fairy-books.’’ If she is to 
conduct the department, ‘‘What shall Chil- 
dren read?’’ mothers may be sure of reliable 
hints and valuable information. 


The January number of the Mew Lungland 
Magazine contains an interesting article by 
Frances Beecher Perkins, entitled ‘‘ Two 
Years with a Colored Regiment.’’ James C. 
Beecher; brother of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Mrs. Stowe, was the colonel of the First 
North Carolina Colored Volunteers, a regi- 
ment associated with the Fifty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts—that of Col. Shaw—throughout its 
whole career. The story of Col. Beecher’s 
bravery and the fidelity and courage of his 
men is well told. In the task of helping on 
the reorganization of industry and the restor- 
ing of civil government the distinguished 
soldier was no less efficient than in the active 
service of the war. Among the red-letter 
articles of the month is a study of Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, by Mary A. Greene, and 
one of ‘‘The City of Lawrence,’’ by George 
H. Young. We have already quoted liber- 
ally from the ‘‘Editor’s Table,’’ and its ac- 
count of the movement toward art decoration 
in our public schools. 


Literary Notes. 


‘‘The Half-moon Series’’ for 1898, under 
the editorial supervision of Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, Alice Carrington Royce, Eva 
Palmer Brownell, and Ruth Putnam, begins 
with a paper on Slavery in Old. New York, 
by Edwin V. Morgan. Z 


Pasteur: His Life and Work, by Percy 
Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., and Mrs, 
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Percy Frankland, is the title of the ninth 


volume of the ‘‘Century Science Series, ”’ Books Received. 
edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, to be pub- . From Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 
lished shortly by the Macmillan Company. A Hero in Homespun. By William E. Barton, 


From Bradlee Whidden, Boston. 


The centenary of Leopardi’s birth will be Bisons seat never Fade. By Franklin Baldwin Wiley. 


celebrated in Italy next June, Senator Mari- een nee Sree, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

A 5 i es Be sie as . hir eader. Stepping-st to Liter; 
otti having charge of the festivities. It 1S | Sarah Louise Arnold aud Charles! 6: Gilbece nee a 
hoped to publish at that time the unedited Seis From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
manuscripts of the poet, which include let- The Children’s Fourth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
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To a Sparrow. 


Poor, lonely, little fluffy thing, _ 
A gray mite in the cold and sleet, 
With glossy head and folded wing, 
Soft cuddling down upon your feet! 


You know not if the morrow’s sun 
May find you frozen on that bough. 
And don’t you wonder, pretty one, 
Where your next meal is waiting now? 


Gayly you chirp and dodge the storm, 

And turn your head and prune your wing. 
Strange that from such a tiny form 

So large a lesson there should spring. 


I who, well sheltered, often pine; 

I, who sometimes have food to spare,— 
Am fain to join my fate with thine, 

If I might in thy spirit share. 


Brave little bird! I thank you now 
For the new courage I have found, 
As I remember such as thou 
Fall not unnoticed to the ground. 


—From The Chords of Life, by Charles H. Crandall, 


For the Christian Register. 


Tom. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Tom was the cat. He was black and gray 
striped, as if the colors had been toasted on. 
He stood four hands high in his white-stock- 
inged feet, and six when a dog was near. 
He never mewed, but emitted a croak that 
was something between an owl-note and a 
file-rasp; and his claws ran out like boat- 
hooks, when you took liberties with his fur. 
But, for all that, he had a big, warm heart 
for little children. 

Anne and Ruth were the children, aged 
eight and seven respectively, who lived in 
the warmest corner of Tom’s heart. He 
would let them dress him up in doll’s clothes 
and tie a bonnet awry over one ear, without 
a croak of remonstrance, though it hurt his 
feelings when the children laughed at the tail 
poking far out beyond the train of his dress. 
He suffered them to harness him to a little 
cart, and went bumping amiably about the 
house with it, frequently upsetting both the 
wagon and the dollies who were the unhappy 
occupants. Sometimes he would sit down in 
harness; and, again, he would try to jump 
up into a bed for a nap, the cart dinting at 
his heels. He tried the children’s patience 
dreadfully. But, then, he was only a cat, 
and couldn’t always be expected to under- 
stand. 

Tom loved to lie in the garden, in a snug- 
gery among the sweet-peas, dreaming away 
the summer days. The beetles and ants must 
have told him things, I guess, as they scut- 
tled over his sleek sides, and the soft, green 
leaves have whispered to him secrets of the 
air and the sunshine; for his ears and fine 
white whiskers quivered, and his tail switched 
and wiggled among the stems, as he slept 
in his cosily hollowed nest. Sometimes the 
hens would come, out of curiosity, and look 
in on his cosiness. Then he would leap up 
suddenly, and send them toddling off, with 
clucks of fear. 

One day Tom had a fight with a rat in the 
pantry. The cook looked in just as Tom 
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was giving his enemy the final quieting at- 
tentions, and she told me afterward the rat 
was almost as big as Tom; but I never 
thought Bridget much of an authority on 
natural history. ; 

The next day the priceless rag doll, Doro- 
thy, was missing from the nursery. The 
children ransacked the house for her, and put 
up placards on every door-post, promising an 
enormous sum of pins as a reward for infor- 
mation leading to her recovery. But Doro- 
thy’s whereabouts remained a mystery, not 
only during that day, but for an entire week. 

I went into the pantry one day to get a red 
apple out of the barrel in the corner. My 
attention was arrested by a wad of something 
apparently protruding from a hole in the floor 
beside the barrel. I looked more closely. 
It was the priceless Dorothy. 

Now you may not believe that Tom put her 
there: if you don’t, you have the alternative 
of believing that Dorothy walked there, and 
stopped up that old rat-hole all by herself. 
It was either Tom or Dolly herself; for I 


have asked the children, and they have prom-' 


ised me they didn’t. 


Minnie and Bruce, 


Minnie Spring lived in a small town in 
Montana called Gray Cloud. The nearest rail- 
way station was ten miles off. A lumbering 
old stage, drawn by four mules, used to leave 
Gray Cloud for the station in the morning, and 
return in the late afternoon. 

When Mr. Spring, Minnie’s father, went 
away in this stage, she watched anxiously for 
him to come back. She would walk along the 
stage-road with Bruce, her pretty collie dog, by 
her side. When she reached a large flat stone, 
that stood near the top of a steep hill, she 
would climb up on it and sit down. 

The road had been cut right through the 
mountains, and in many places there were high 
walls of rock on either side that almost shut 


out the sky. 

When Dick Thompson, the stage-driver, saw 
Minnie and her dog perched on the stone, he 
would pull up his mules, and tell Minnie to 
jump in; and she would ride home, seated by 
her father’s side, with Bruce at her feet. 

One afternoon, when Minnie went to meet 
the stage, it was so cold and frosty that the 
hard ground made a harsh sound under her 
feet, and the wind whistled sharply around her 
ears. As she drew near her usual stopping- 
place, she stood still, and looked about in won- 
der. Right before her, directly in the road, was 
a great hole, almost as high as a house; and 
away down at the bottom of the hole lay her 
big stone. The high walls and rock on either 
side prevented her from passing. 

Bruce sat down, and looked, too,—first at the 
great gap in the road, and then at the gigantic 
rocks, and finally at Minnie. 

“We shall have to go home, Bruce,” said 
Minnie, sorrowfully, as she turned away. 

Bruce jumped up, and wagged his tail. 

Suddenly Minnie stood stock-still; for she 
remembered that it would be almost dark when 
the stage reached the place, and, if Dick 
Thompson did not see the hole in time to pull 
up his mules, they would fall in, and the stage 
roll after them, 
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“And papa and all the others will be hurt,” 
she said out loud. “O papa, papa!” 

Bruce seemed to think she wanted to go to 
her father; for he gave several sharp barks, and 
ran down the wide road a short distance, then 
looked back to see if Minnie was following. 
Presently he turned off into the woods, which 
grew on one side of the road. As he did so, 
Minnie remembered a tiny path that led 
through the woods, and crossed the path some 
distance above the place where the ground had 
caved in. 

“If we can only get there before the stage,” 
she thought, as she rushed after Bruce, “we 
can stop them.” 

The road seemed very, very long. Some- 
times a squirrel skipped along before them, 
and, darting up a tree, stopped to watch them 
with his bright little eyes. Minnie scarcely 
looked at them. 

Just as she caught a glimpse of the wide 
road, she heard the clatter of sixteen iron-shod 
hoofs on the stony ground. 

“Run, Bruce,” she cried, “here they come. 
I could never get there in time. Run, run, 
and bark as loud as you can.” 

She let go of his collar; and away he darted, 
frisking and barking joyously. Bruce always 
did bark when he heard the stage approaching, 

He was soon out of the woods and on the 
wide stage road, running to meet the mules, 
which were coming at a swift trot, barking and 
jumping louder and higher as the stage drew 
near. 

“Why, that is little Minnie Spring’s dog,” 
said the driver. “What is he doing here, and 
where is the little girl herself ?” 

Mr. Spring put his head out of the window. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is Bruce; but Minnie 
never comes farther than the big stone. Stop 
the stage, Dick.” 

Just as the driver drew the reins, Minnie ran 
panting out of the wood. 

“What is the matter, little girl?” said her 
father, kissing her. “You look frightened.” 

“I was frightened,” said Minnie. “I thought 
perhaps you would not understand Bruce.” 

“Come, jump in,” said the driver, “we are late 
already.” 

“But you can’t go much farther,” said Minnie. 
“There’s a big hole in the road just at the top 
of the hill. That is what Bruce and I came to 
tell you. My stone is gone: we will never sit 
there again.” 

“A cave-in,” said the driver. ‘Well, jump in; 
and I will drive along slowly. Mr. Spring lifted 
Minnie into the stage, and Bruce followed, then 
moved on. Presently the driver called out,— 

“Yes, it is gone,” and stopped the mules. 
Then every one got out, and went to look at the 
hole. > 

“Well, Minnie,” said the driver, “if you had 
not thought of meeting us, I should have driven 
straight into that hole.” 

All the passengers crowded about Minnie 
and thanked her; but she said that it was Bruce 
who stopped the stage, because he ran the fast- 
est. 

Then every one patted the dog, until he 
wagged his tail so hard that Minnie felt a little 
afraid that it might drop off, 

After this the mules were taken out of the 
stage, and they and all the passengers trudged 
home by the little narrow wood road. 

Though they were quite tired by the time they 
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reached Gray Cloud, no one thought of com- 
plaining, when they remembered the accident 
they had escaped. 

After the road was mended, Dick Thompson, 
the stage-driver, madea pretty little bench, and 
painted it red. Then he placed it on the very 
spot where the big stone used to stand, and 
called it Minnie’s bench. Now, whenever Min- 
nie and Bruce go to meet the stage, they sit on 
this bench; and, as soonas the driver sees them, 
he calls out,— - 

“There’s Minnie,” and stops the stage. 

Then Bruce jumps down and barks, and all 
the passengers look out of the window while she 
climbs into the stage; and every one has some 
pleasant word for her and the dog.— Mew York 
Ledger. 


Freckles Out. 


“They’re just fre-zactly’s nice as each other 
‘cept that big freckle. I shouldn’t wonder— 
just likely’s not Miss Hath’way don’t care if 
her apples ave freckled, and / do dreadf’ly.” 

Merry rolled the two apples from one hand 
to the other slowly, reflectively. Then she 
snuggled them down in her lap, and reflected 
all over again. 

They were beautiful great Northern Spies. 
Mamma had put them in her dinner-basket, 
and said,— 

“Give the nicest one to Miss Hathaway, 
dear.” 

Merry singled out one of the apples care- 
fully. 

“Tt’s just as nicest—’cept the freckle,” she 
murmured. ‘An’ freckles don’t ¢aste any. I 
guess I’ll go and put it on Miss Hath’way’s 
desk this minute, so’s she’ll find it when she 
comes back from dinner. Then I’ll have 
plenty of time to ’range it,” she added, a little 
guiltily. 

The other apple she tucked into her pocket. 

On Miss Hathaway’s desk there was a 
corner especially devoted to the children’s little 
love-offerings. Merry pushed away the flowers 
and little Ann Sarah Bennett’s hard, green 
pear, and made room for her big, rosy-faced 
apple. How round and red and handsome it 
was !—’cept the freckle. And Merry took 
great pains to turn the freckle side “back to.” 
Why, you wouldn’t have known there was any. 
It didn’t show a bit. 

“Oh, what a beautiful apple!” Miss Hatha- 
way exclaimed, at Merry’s elbow. ‘Is ‘it 
really for me, Merry ?” 

“Ves’m,” Merry said faintly. 

She hoped Miss Hathaway wouldn’t move 
the apple quite yet—it looked so nice, ’ranged 
that way, freckle side in. And Miss Hathaway 
left it just as Merry had “ranged” it, and 
never guessed once that its other cheek was 
blemished. 

Merry ate her apple with little slow, careful 
munches,—to make it “spend,” she said. It 
took quite along time ; but, somehow, it tasted 
queer to Merry,—not half as juicy and good 
as she had expected. And between every bite 
she though of the big brown “freckle” on 
Miss Hathaway’s apple. She imagined she 
could see it peeping at her through the railing 
around the teacher’s @esk, and blinking at her 
accusingly. v 

The bell rang, and lessons began again. It 


was not till night-closing that Miss Hathaway 
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thought of her beautiful apple again. Then 
she saw a sober little girl standing beside it, 
waiting to speak to her. 

“Do—do you ’sfzse freckles, Miss Hath’- 
way?” the little girl was saying slowly. 

Miss Hathaway looked down at the little 
face with the procession of tiny brown freckles 
crossing, double file, the bridge of its nose, 
and smiled. 

“Freckles? Why, no, indeed, I Ze them, 
Merry!” she said, putting a gentle kiss right 
on top of them. 

Merry looked a little relieved She got as 
far as the dressing-room and even got one 
sleeve of her jacket on, before Miss Hathaway 
heard her trudging resolutely back. 

“Miss Hath’way, I guess you better write 
a note home to my mother, and tell her I ate 
up the nicest apple,” she murmured. ‘An’ I 
‘ranged the freckle just a purpose, so you 
wouldn’t see it on the other one.” 

Merry whirled the apple around, freckle side 
toward Miss Hathaway, flushing all over her 
little face. 

“T wish Vd ’ranged it freckle side outwards |” 
she said. “I guess then I wouldn’t ’re felt so 
bad in my conscience, even if I was selfish and 
ate up the nicest one.” 

Miss Hathaway gathered the small figure 
up into her lap, and laid her cheek against the 
droopy little head. 

“Maybe, dear, it would be better if we all 
were honester, and put our freckle side ‘out- 
ward,’ ” she said. —Zzons Herald. 


Wanted, a Map. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
For why, we cannot understand, 

In all your great geography 
There is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And, afterward, describe in full 

How Fairyland is famed for pearls, 
And fleeces made from golden wool, 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel-eyes ; 

Tell how the Fairy rivers run, 
And where the Fairy mountains rise; 


And of the Fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs, if it please you, sir ; 

Then of the journey there, how long 
For any speedy traveller. 


Another map, an please you, sir ! 
And would you kindly not delay: 
Sister and I would dearly like 
To learn our lesson there to-day! 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 


He wanted to be a Pet. 


I do not know his name. I never saw him. 
But a friend told me this story, and I know 
it is true. He was a little, round, fat baby. 
What do you think? But you will never 
guess. So I must tell you that he was a little 
hippopotamus, who wanted to be petted. He 
lived far away in Africa, in a muddy river, 
with his mother; and he swam along by her 
side, or rested on her back when he grew 
tired of swimming. He was about as big as 
a large pig, of a delicate gray color, and had 
never seén a man in his short life, until my 
friend found him, after shooting his mother. 

In South Africa one does not have a great 
choice of food; and the black men who live 
there are very fond of hippopotamus steak, so 


that is how this baby came to lose his big 


JJ 


mamma. She was shot to feed a large party 
of hungry men. 

Neither the sound of the guns nor the loss 
of his mother seemed to trouble this little 
baby, however. He climbed out of the 
water, and came up to the men, who were 
standing about, as if he wanted to be petted, 
and played among the horses like a big dog. 

The horses must have wondered what the 
strange, little, snub-nosed animal was, who 
gambolled about like a puppy, and looked 
like a very queer kind of pig. 

After the big hippopotamus had been cut 
up and distributed for food, the men mounted 
their horses, and rode off to their camp, 
which was five miles away. And will you 
believe me when I tell you that the baby 
followed them all that distance, trotting along 
through the woods and keeping up with the 
horses? He wanted to be a pet very much 
indeed, you see; and my friend would prob- 
ably have shipped him home to England to 
live in some civilized ‘‘Zoo,’’ had not-the 
dogs about the camp where he was stopping 
made such a noise that they frightened the 
brave baby away. 

He turned back, and ran into the woods, 
where, in all probability, he died of hunger. 
So that is all I can tell you of this little, big 
animal who wanted to be a pet.—Zxamdzner. 


Queer Neighbors. 


In one of the stores in New York are two 
departments that are very interesting to the 
children. One is devoted to canary birds and 
the other to Angora cats. These supposed 
enemies, of course, are caged; but they do not 
seem to annoy each other in the least. The 


birds sing as cheerfully as though there were 


not a cat within miles, and the cats sleep and 
doze as though a bird were a thing entirely 
beyond their interest. The cats’ cages are 
beautiful, roomy, and furnished with rugs; and 
many of them have baskets trimmed with 
ribbon.—£ xchange. 


Economy in Bathing. 


A certain little man of six had been all 
eagerness in anticipation of a summer at the 
seashore. He could hardly wait for the first 
bath. When, however, he saw the ocean, 
with the great waves rolling on the beach, he 
could not be induced to go near it, and posi- 
tively refused to put on the bathing-suit of 
which he had been so proud. One day his 
father offered him fifty cents if he would put 
on his suit, and get wet all over once. He 
wanted the money very much, so he finally 
consented. Clasping his arms around his 
father’s neck like a vise, the great undertak- 
ing was begun. After much shivering and 
trembling, he was wet about two inches above 
his ankles, when he exclaimed, ‘‘Papa, I— 
guess — I — will — only — take — ten —cents’ 
—worth—this—time. ”’ 


The father and his three children were to 
give a Christmas present to the mother, and 
the youngest was selected to make the address 


She prepared it carefully, 


of presentation. 
this 


and delivered it thus: ‘‘Dear mamma, 
gift is presented to you by your three chil- 
dren and your one husband. ’’—Se/ected. 


J\12 
Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. Eowarp EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.| 


The Social Appeal. 


That life go droning on we fain would ask, 
With sunshine on the floor, a cat thereby; 
To stir a lazy wheel our only task ; 
And then soft-fingered twilight drawing nigh 
To crown the day. Serenely down to lie 
And sleep were good. Thank God, it may not be! 
The arrogant insistence of the sea 
Waxeth less urgent to the listening ear 
Than unto our stirred hearts the haunting plea 
Of other lives that wail so we must hear. 
—Hannah Parker Kimball, 


Prison Labor. 


A week since I was in the House of Cor- 
rection at East Cambridge. I saw a few men 
at work making door-mats, which they make 
admirably well. I saw a few men at work 
making brushes, which they make admirably 
well. And I saw nearly a hundred men sit- 
ting on benches, idle, not because no man 
had hired them, as in the parable, or because 
they did not choose to work, as in some cases 
known to us all, but because the State of 
Massachusetts would not let them work. The 
day before I made this visit, the House of 
Representatives had laid on the table a small 
appropriation bill providing for the funds for 
carrying on the prison industries for some 
months. 

Massachusetts is thus compelled to confront 
the same issue which has excited so much 
attention in New York and in other States, 
where it is supposed that the work of pris- 
oners interferes with the rights of workmen. 
The issue cannot be passed by indifferently. 
If we choose to have any prisons, we must 
have prisoners. If we have prisoners, one of 
two things must happen: they will work or 
they will not work. And it is for the gov- 
ermment of Massachusetts to determine 
whether it means to keep them in idleness or 
not. 

Most of the readers of these lines would 
say that, if some power compelled’ them to 
sit, for the next six months, with nothing to 
do, they would go crazy. Probably most of 
them would. Whether, on the other hand, 
they would go crazy if they might read fifteen 
hours a day or less is not so certain; but it 
is certain that, unless they had something to 
do with their hands and their feet, the read- 
ing would be of very little profit, and a per- 
ceptible step would be made toward the con- 
dition of. insanity. 

For the solution of the problem, the gov- 
ernor has made what seems to us an admira- 
ble suggestion, —that the unemployed convict 
labor of the State may, to a somewhat lim- 
ited extent, be used. in the construction of 
the Cape Cod Canal. This is carrying out 
the principle of the caliphs of Cordova, to 
whom we have so often had occasion to refer 
in these columns, who understood the busi- 
ness of unemployed labor, apparently, better 
than we do. At all events, they were able to 
meet its difficulties much better than we do. 
I am glad to know that experts in the subject 
of convict labor—the gentlemen who have the 
management of some of our largest prisons 
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—are not disinclined to see Gov. Wolcott’s 
plan carried out. Indeed, the particular lo- 
cality in which it is proposed that these men 
shall work is favorable for what people choose 
to call an experiment. And anywhere, 
whether on Cape Cod or farther in the inte- 
rior, such plans as this provide what is per- 
haps the first great requisite of civilized 
human life,—daily life in the open air. It 
is to be wished that some high power would 
sentence a good many of our clerks, our 
book-keepers, our factory officers, to live in 
the open air several hours of every day. 

In the State of New York, with difficulties 
as great as ours, they undertake to meet the 
problem, to a certain extent, by refining on 
their prison industries so far that prisoners 
may provide all that is needed in the differ- 
ent institutions of. the State. Indeed, in 
most of our prisons, the prisoners, men and 
women, make the clothing which is worn by 
the prisoners around them. It is not difficult 
to carry such a plan as this farther. As on 
an old Southern plantation, it was rather the 
pride of the owner to say that almost every- 
thing that was used on the estate was made 
on the estate, so on a great English estate 
you will hear the same thing said, with reas- 
onable satisfaction, by the steward who is in 
charge of the property. He will tell you that 
they make all their own beer, that they raise 
all their own wheat, that they grind all their 
own flour. He will show you a house that 
they have built; and he will say, ‘‘We 
burned our own lime, we made our own 
bricks, we sawed our own timber: we pro- 
vided everything which was needed: for this 
house except the nails.’’ 

Now in neither of these cases does the 
responsible party pretend that he has bought 
in the cheapest market or sold in the dear- 
est. Adam Smith goes to the wall, in the 
presence of more common sense and imme- 
diate necessity. The planter makes his own 
brooms, not because better brooms cannot be 
made at Holyoke, but because he has waste 
labor which he chooses to employ upon his 
brooms. So the prison makes its own cloth- 
ing, not because better clothing is not made 
at Macullar & Parker’s, but because there is 
labor, otherwise waste, which can be em- 
ployed upon such clothing. So far it seems 
possible for a commission—or, better, a 
single man of intelligence and courage—to 
put into effect a system by which the State 
shall become really the steward in charge of 
its own property. It shall not be merely that 
East Cambridge makes the clothing for East 
Cambridge; but it shall be that some twenty 
different institutions are operated as, in the 
case supposed, one plantation is operated, 
and that they provide almost everything for 
the needs of all. 

As the matter stands, there is a temptation, 
which seems to me to involve a great deal of 
nonsense, on the part of each separate board 
of trustees, to show a good money balance in 
its own favor in the annual report at the end 
of the year. Economy is a good thing, but 
economy had better be exercised on broad 
principles. On the whole, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is not conducting its prisons or its 
asylums or its schools for orphans with the 
intention of making money. It is conduct- 
ing them with the hope that weak people will 
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become better, that foolish people will be- 
come more sensible, and that children will 
grow up to be responsible and capable men 
and women. It would seem as if a vigorous 
co-operation or confederacy of the different 
institutions might arrange some broad system 
by which the working power of each should 
be used, not for the benefit of that house 
alone, but for the benefit of all. : 
For the surplus labor, which cannot be pro- 
vided for in the manufacture of mats- or 
brushes or any other visible thing which can 
be sold, there is always open one other re- 
source. Ignorance can be taught: that is 
certain. The man who cannot read when he 
enters the prison can be taught to read. The 
man who cannot add up figures can be taught 
to add them up. The man who cannot draw 
can be taught to draw. If you please, the 
man who cannot play a tune on the piano can 
be taught to play that tune. That is to say, 
you can make a man worth more than he is 
if you have him under your eye, and have 
power to direct the passage of his hours. If 
you cannot have workshops in prisons, you 
can have schools. And we shall not expect 
to hear a protest from Harvard College or 
from the Boston schoolmasters against any 
effort to train the boys or the girls, the men 
or the women, who are shut up in our Houses 
of Correction. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Vacation Camps. 


A valued correspondent, who has_ been 
studying with care the very various plans for 
boys’ vacation schools, sends us the follow- 
ing suggestions, which will be read with in- 
terest :— 

‘“*But there is one feature which has not 
been introduced, so far as I know, and which 
it is entirely feasible to add. This feature 
is the historical. Let the home or camp be 
located not only in a section possessing nat- 
ural beauties, but also in one having the rich- 
est historical associations possible. Let the 
leader inform himself fully upon the history 
of this section, and of the towns round about 
which are ancient and interesting in their 
own right. Then let there be pilgrimages to 
as many of these points as are possible of 
visitation during the summer; and, upon the 
ground, in the fort, anywhere and every- 
where, let the story of that particular place 
be told. Upon return home, all could write 
up the facts and impressions received, and 
weave them into a story, which could be sent 
to parents and friends in the form of a letter. 
Boys taught afield, in connection with athletic 
sports and trips by boat and wheel, would 
not fail to be deeply interested in and perma- 
nently impressed by scientific facts and histor- 
ical events. It is well to go back to origi- 
nal documents in the study of history; but 
why not go, also, to the very places to which 
original documents appertain? 

‘*It should be distinctly understood that 
this is not a plan for less out-of-door exercise 
and enjoyment, but for a more intelligent 
direction of them, not for book instruction 
and formal lecture, but for first-hand object- 
lessons in natural wonders and in history. A 
boy thus placed and directed for the long 
summer vacation would come to the fall term 
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of his regular school physically strong, men- 
tally fresh, and with a truer apprehension of 
the world and his duty in it than if left to 
drift. The idea of directed summer outings 
for young people is full of great possibili- 
ties. There is little doubt of that. Those 
of us who see and appreciate them cordially 
join with one well versed in such things, 
when he says, ‘I wish there could be two 
hundred such establishments in New England 


next summer.’ - AS GaPely 


The Wards of the State. 


This is the name, well chosen, which has 
been used to designate, in all public reports 
in Massachusetts, the children of whom the 
public relief officers have the care. 

The Local Government Board of London 
has recently broken up two of the large dis- 
trict schools where, till now, such children 
have been trained. The London 7%mes says 
that it has been proved, beyond dispute, that 
the mechanical conditions under which the 
plan of large district schools must be worked 
leads to a deadening of the child’s nature. 

The question is thrown open, What will 
the public authorities do with such children, 
generally orphan children? The ‘‘boarding- 
out system,’’ as they call it, seems better to 
some persons; but it has, as they suppose, 
difficulties. The 7Zzmes suggests a resort to 
it concurrently with ‘‘cottage homes’’ or 
‘*village communities. ’’ 

Dr. Barnardo and those who work on simi- 
lar lines are all the time giving an object- 
lesson, which can be applied without sending 
such children out of England. As always, 
the first desideratum is life in the open air, 
as far as it can be attained. Of course, home 
life, or family life, is desirable, also, as far 
as that can be attained. And, as the failures 
which have taken place under the eyes of the 
Local Government Board show, what men call 
institutional life is to be avoided. 

Vet, all the time, any system of separation 
of these poor children into different homes 
must be accompanied by careful oversight of 
those homes. They must not be left to 
Squeerses, of whatever name or grade. To 
keep such supervision active and quick is the 
point essential. It is this which is the real 
centre of the discussion now going on in the 
councils of our Massachusetts administration. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘*Every morning I am eager for the 
work of the day. Every night I feel that I 
have failed in what I had in mind and oppor- 
tunity to do, but still know I have tried, 
with an eye single, to make the lives of these 
boys manifest God and his love. I consider 
myself fortunate in being minded and per- 
mitted to have a hand in training the prince 
of our land.’’. 

vee oAy society. called the 
Planters’ Association is organizing in Chi- 
cago, to undertake popular eduction in indus- 
try and economics, “to encourage a wide inter- 
est in agriculture and horticulture, and to 
facilitate the movement of the people from 
city to the country.’’... 


American 


The Christian Register 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Ladies’ Commission. 


The annual report of the Ladies’ Commis. 
sion shows that 209 volumes have been exam- 
ined, and 84 approved. This approved list 
is made up of the following kinds of books: 
juvenile stories, not novels, 31; historical 
fiction, 27; biography, 4; history, 6; scien- 
tific, for juvenile readers, 8; fairy stories, 7; 
poetry, 1. This annual list is in pamphlet 
form, of which 1,200 copies were printed. 
Rather more than 600 of these were mailed to 
libraries, churches, and private individuals. 
Of the remaining copies, 250 went to Miss 
Bowers of the Sunday-school Room, who 
kindly helps in their distribution, to the 
members of the commission, and to various 
people who ask to have them sent, leaving us 
copies on our shelves which we distribute 
from time to time, as they are called for. 

Our expenses for the year, as given us by 
the treasurer of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, are as follows :— 


Paid for) bOOKS:-1<1r= «icine siiniarersalo(aiss) ee apaneadatesctel=r $60.51 
os PFINVUN Ss. cents creme close cates SE eA ReOD 39.60 
5 Qigef tests oar bopuomboooseonacs coramos soncRcar 2.07 
_ WBOStAP Ee roioe ane vemos coe ceilonmercentre cera 1,00 
ar Publishers” weel lye niacndeeeu nearer 3.00 

$106.18 


Received from the sale of books to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, $66.03. 
The balance of $40.15 has been the cost of the 
commission to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for the past year. 

In closing our report, we would mention 
that great interest in our work and recogni- 
tion of its value and helpfulness come to us 
from the various heads of libraries, so that 
we may genuinely feel encouraged, and _ be- 
lieve that we are able to add our portion 
toward the standard of juvenile literature 
offered in libraries. 

E. T. VAUGHAN, Chairman. 


The Union Meeting. 


Parker Memorial might have advertised 
itself last Friday, after the fashion of a 
leading dry-goods house, as ‘‘the busiest 
corner in Boston.’’ From five o’clock in the 
afternoon till ten at night it was the magnet 
for the members of the Universalist Young 
People’s Christian Union and of the Unita- 
rian Young People’s Religious Union, not 
alone from Boston, but from all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, and even beyond. 

The reception began at five; and for an 
hour the ushers were kept busy taking the 
guests through the pleasant parlors to the 
Reception Committee,—Rev. Mr. Petrie, na- 
tional treasurer of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, Miss Meader, Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, president of the Massachusetts Young 
People’s Christian Union, and wife, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, and Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
national treasurer of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and his wife. From these 
rooms the guests passed to the auditorium, 
which was richly decorated with a solid dado 
of green, festoons, the banners and mottoes 
of the two organizations. Here old acquaint- 
ances were renewed, new ones made, till 
the call to supper, when the large hall and 
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gymnasium below were filled with nearly four 
hundred guests. Rev. R. W. Boynton of 
Roslindale presided. The excellent system 
of tickets and well-planned arrangements left 
nothing to be desired for the comfort of the 
guests. Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Haverhill, 
Mass., acted as toastmaster, and neatly intro- 
duced the two speakers from each side. 
Their bright, earnest words deserve to be 
given in full. The two Universalist repre- 
sentatives were Mr. C. N. Barney of Lynn, 
his subject being ‘‘A Man’s Why,’ and 
Mrs. William Curtis of Stoughton, who 
treated her theme, ‘‘Fences,’’ so wittily as 
to call forth frequent applause: The Unita- 
rian speakers were Mr. R. W. Rantoul of 
Beverly and Miss Morrison of Danvers, who 
spoke on ‘‘Shoulder to Shoulder’? and ‘‘A 
Woman’s Reason.’’ A few remarks were 
made by a native Japanese present; and the 
president was instructed to send a telegram of 
greeting to the Lake Erie Religious Associa- 
tion, in convention at Meadville, Pa., whose 
membership is composed of both Unitarians 
and Universalists, and whose speakers are 
from all the denominational young people’s 
societies. 

The services in the auditorium, where 
every seat, floor, and gallery was taken, 
began with a fifteen minutes’ praise service. 
The hymns were given with tremendous vol- 
ume, under the direction of Mr. Warren W. 
Adams, director of the Mills Chorus, 
which, one hundred strong, led off with an 
irresistible swing. Miss Reycroft of Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘our organist,’? made the organ 
speak. Rev. Arthur W. Grose, president of 
the Massachusetts Young People’s Christian 
Union, presided, and introduced the speakers 
in fitting terms. Singing of the doxology, 
reading of a few sentences of Scriptural lit- 
urgy, and prayer by Rev. E. R. Shippen of 
Dorchester introduced the exercises of the 
meeting proper. 

‘*The Coming Church’’ was the general 
topic of the evening. Rev. Frank O. Hall 
of Cambridge spoke of ‘‘Its Spirit.’’ The 
Church of to-day places Catholic and Prot- 
estant side by side in advocating ‘reforms, 
and allows ministers of different denomina- 
tions to exchange pulpits. Any large move- 
ment inspired by bigotry could live but a 
short time, because it would be contrary to 
the spirit of the age. The spirit of the 
Church of to-day is the spirit of the love of 
truth. It has not always loved truth so much 
as statements about truth. The Church of to- 
morrow will be looking forward to the larger 
truth of God. The Church will have the 
spirit that science has to-day. Men have 
gone into science whole-heartedly, and to the 
Church half-heartedly, because science was 
ever reaching for new revelations of truth; 
while the attitude of the Church had seemed 
to be to protect truth. Truth needs no pro- 
tection: there is no danger that it can escape 
or be lost. 

The spirit of the Church to-day is charity, 
which spends millions of dollars. That of 
to-morrow will be love, expressing ,the per- 
sonal interest, not impersonal alms. From 
indifference to charity, from charity to love, 
is the course in which God intends his 
Church to move. 

After the singing of ‘‘Oh for a Faith that 
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will not shrink,’’ rolled out grandly to the 
tune of ‘‘ Arlington,’’. Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Billerica spoke on ‘‘The Coming Church : 
Its Duty.’’ What the methods or creeds of 
the Church of to-morrow may be he could not 
say, but its duty is to save the world. The 
great problem is to bring about a great broth- 
erhood. The new point of view for the 
Church is good will, such as is manifested 
in these young people. The times call for 
leadership by just, generous, and consecrated 
men; and the Church must create them. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills spoke on ‘‘The Coming 
Church: Our Work for it.’? Three views 
have prevailed regarding the Church,—as 
considering it an ark of safety, one as an 
institution whose work would be ended when 
all people had joined it, and the third view 
being one of progress. The doctrinal unity 
has gone forever, and also the unity of form; 
but the unity of purpose is left. We must 
have a basis as broad as humanity, and rec- 
ognize all men as brothers; and we must be 
filled with an enthusiasm to do the work to 
which God has called us. Many stories em- 
phasized the points of the speech. 

With the Mizpah benediction, this grand 
meeting was brought to a close; and members 
went home to carry something of its spirit 
into the next Sunday evening’s meeting. 


The National Alliance. 


To the Branches of the Alliance : — 

Until now the monthly reports of the Ex- 
ecutive Board have been sent to you in the 
form of a reprint from the Christian Register. 
This month you will receive a copy of the 
Register itself, containing the report. As the 
Register will continue to be the medium of 
communication between the Executive Board 
and the Branches, it seems now advisable to 
request each Branch to subscribe for the 
Christian Register. This will save the cost 
of the reprint and postage, besides much cler- 
ical labor, and give to each Branch a weekly 
paper for circulation among its members or 
for the use of its Post-office Mission. For 
the few Branches that cannot afford the yearly 
subscription of $2, some arrangement will be 
made, on application to the recording secre- 
tary, as it is of great importance that parts, 
at least, of the reports should be read at the 
Branch meetings. It is also desirable that 
Branches complying with this request should 
report to the secretary that the board may be 
sure that its suggestions and instructions reach 
all the members of every Branch. This re- 
quest is urged by the president and Executive 
Board. 

The last monthly meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Jan. 14, 1898, fourteen being present. 
After an absence of two months the presi- 
dent was once more able to preside. 

Reports were due from the Middle States, 
the Middle West, and the South. The 
Branches in Eastern New York are in good 
working order, and, with one exception, have 
greatly improved since last year. At Albany 
the meetings are well attended; and fine 
papers are read, different committees having 
in charge different parts of the work under- 
taken. The principal work of the Post-office 
Mission Committee has been publishing and 
distributing Dr. Brundage’s sermons; but, 
beginning in January, the young men of the 
society will take the business part in charge, 
paying all expenses, leaving the distribution 
to the Post-office Mission. The Entertain- 
ment Committee has given $100 to the Music 
Fund, and other committees are equally ac- 
tive. Very little report from Newburg. 


The Christian Register 


Yonkers, with increased membership, is 
continuing the course of reading on ‘‘ Noted 
Unitarian Women, ’’ and doing a share of the 
outside missionary work. 

In New York the Lenox Avenue Branch 
has an average attendance of fifty at its meet- 
ings, and the topic for discussion and study 
is ‘‘The Development of New York City.”’ 
At the Church of the Messiah, after the busi- 
ness hour, Dr. Savage takes charge, and has 
planned a series of talks on ‘‘What We Be- 
lieve,’’? —‘‘About the Universe,’’ ‘‘About 
God,’’ ‘‘About Man,’’ ‘‘About the Bible, ’’ 
‘““About Jesus,’’ and ‘‘Death and Beyond.’’ 
The interest awakened by these talks is very 
great; and the meeting becomes a large study 
class, as many questions are asked and an- 
swered. The Branch at All Souls’, New 
York, has, by the advice of Mr. Slicer, 
undertaken serious study, using as a text- 
book Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion. ’’ 

The Samaritan Society of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, which embodied the 
social and philanthropic work of the ladies 
of the church and the Branch Alliance, which 
included their missionary activities, were 
consolidated Dec. 1, 1897, by a vote of each 
society adopting a plan of union prepared 
by the joint action of committees appointed 
by the two societies. The Samaritan Society 
had reached its sixtieth year, and voted to 
adopt the plan at its sixtieth annual meeting. 
The society has taken the name of ‘‘Samari- 
tan Alliance.’’ This Branch is very active, 
has a large Post-office Mission and loan libra- 
ries. 

The Second Church, Brooklyn, is doing 
much in social and philanthropic ways, and 
has held a very interesting and profitable 
parish meeting. The Alliance at Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, report that every member 
feels she must work harder to keep up the 
work so much loved by the pastor they have 
so recently lost. They are looking forward 
with pleasure to the coming of the new min- 
ister, and have given the annual sum of $200 
to the trustees of the church. 

The Branches at Flushing, Staten Island, 
and the large Branch at Troy are doing effi- 
cient work. A charming report from Gouy- 
erneur shows ‘‘a most gratifying condition of 
things in the Alliance itself and in the church 
organization.*”? The Branch at Buffalo con- 
tinues very small, needing the interest “of 
every woman in the church. At Parkside, 
however, there’seems to be much enthusiasm. 
The Rochester, N.Y., Branch is very flour- 
ishing, with a successful Post-office Mission, 
a Boys’ Home, and other interests. The 
Branch at Ithaca is rejoicing in a new min- 
ister, and the little band at Union Springs is 
bravely struggling to pay a debt. The Branch 
at Hamilton, Canada, is holding the society 
together with lay services, as the revenue 
does not allow of a minister. At Toronto 
the members are working to renovate the 
church and Sunday-school room, ‘‘earnestly 
putting forth their best efforts. ’’ 

At Passaic, N.J., the meetings are con- 
tinued as usual; but this Branch, too, mourns 
the loss of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Wicks, who 
has been transferred to Brighton, Mass. A 
brave little Branch at Hackensack holds 
meetings weekly, reading about Unitarian- 
ism, and taking orders for sewing. At Plain- 
field the Branch has given up its study class, 
having, instead, a course of lectures on 
*‘Evolution,’’? given by their pastor, Mr. 
Nickerson, once a month, and free to all who 
wish to attend them. The audiences have 
been large. 

At Ridgewood the members are very anx- 
ious to have a church building of their own, 
and have just purchased a piece of land for 
that purpose, with some assistance from the 
church. 

Montclair is very enthusiastic, having se- 
cured a new hall for its services. They 
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hope to share the services of the minister 
who may be called to Orange. Orange itself 
is working faithfully, and studying Mr. 
Chadwick’s ‘‘Unitarianism.’’ The Ruther- 
ford Branch is also a band of energetic 
workers. 

Meadville, Pa., Branch is working to help 
refurnish the church. At Pittsburg two meet- 
ings each month are held, and $110 has been 
given to the church treasury. Wilmington, 
also, has been energetic in raising funds for 
the church. The Philadelphia Branch, with 
its fine Post-office Mission, has been mani- 
festing new energy and interest. It has sent 
$5 to Austin, Tex. The Branch at Washing- 
ton, D.C., holds all-day meetings, sewing 
a part of the time. 

From the West the Branches almost invari- 
ably report renewed enthusiasm and _ better 
work since the visit of the corrresponding 
secretary. Ann Arbor and Detroit, with good 
numbers, are active. Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, chiefly works for a ‘‘settlement,’’ but 
has given $25 to Mr. Douthit. Church of 
the Messiah has also been interested in Mr. 
Douthit’s work. In the Third Church, Chi- 
cago, the Alliance is busy, and reports the 
outlook for the year very encouraging. At 
Geneva and Evanston the Branches are active. 
The Quincy (Ill.) Branch comprises all the 
activities of the women, who are divided 
into committees, all at work. 

At Sterling, Ill., the Branch works chiefly 
for the church expenses. 

Reports from Minneapolis Branch shows 
that it is well organized, and the work done 
through committees, retaining its old name 
of ‘‘Woman’s Club.’’ It contributed $100 
last spring, and a second $100 recently toward 
the minister’s salary. 

The St. Paul Branch has twenty - eight 
members, and will work for the church. 
Kansas City Alliance Branch has doubled its 
membership since its reorganization, and all 
efforts are directed to strengthening the 
church since its re-establishment. The little 
Branch of eight at St. Joseph’s are at work 
earning money. 

At the Eliot Society in St. Louis the vari- 
ous charities are carried on as for many 
years, and the Branch is studying ‘‘Unita- 
rianism.’’ The Branch at Burlington, Ia., is 
‘‘holding its own,’’ although with a struggle, 
as the society only numbers ten. At Madi- 
son, Wis., every effort is concentrated upon 
keeping their minister, who is greatly liked. 
At Milwaukee the Branch is very flourishing, 
with forty-seven members. A very satisfac- 
tory part of the work of this Branch is that 
of a sewing-school among the children on 
Jones’s Island. There are thirty pupils, who 
are brought to the church in omnibuses, on 
special occasions, such as the Christmas fes- 
tival, to enjoy a ‘‘tree’’ and supper. 

At Lawrence, Kan., the Branch is active 
and working hard. Topeka reports the out- 
look more prosperous than for some time. If 
they can be helped with their obligation to 
the Loan Fund, they will ‘‘come out victori- 
ously. ’’ 

The director for Ohio reports: ‘‘It was 
with especial interest that I met with the two 
new Branches that have been added to the 
directorate this fall,—first, in Marietta, where 
the Branch was formed early in November, at 
the time of the Ohio Conference, when Mrs. 
Davis assisted in combining the different 
organizations of the church into an Alliance 
Branch. As yet the work is not fully formu- 
lated, but plans are maturing for regular 
meetings and a programme. 

‘*The new Branch at Toledo is most heart- 
ily welcomed into the Ohio fellowship, as 
one to strengthen the forces in the State. 
The ladies of this church have for long been 
organized into a good working body, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society being of forty years’ 
standing. It can now bring experience and 
Suggestions to the newer Branches through the 
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medium of this Alliance with the general 
body. 

‘“My visit to the Cleveland Branch was 
most pleasant and satisfactory. The officers 
of this Branch are chosen from the younger 
members of the society, and much credit is 
due them for their earnest endeavors in main- 
taining the Alliance work. The programme 
consists of varied subjects pertaining to the 
study of the betterment of mankind; for the 
Cleveland society is very energetic and active 
in philanthropic work among ‘the children of 
the other half.’ It maintains a kindergarten, 
a sewing-school, and a boys’ club. 

““The report of the Louisville Branch is 
very encouraging, as they are keeping on 
with active work and interest, although at 
present the church is in an unsettled State. 
Their programme for papers and discussion 
deals with the questions as to what women 
can do for the church, and the report of their 
own work in financial aid to their own church 
answers the question for them. 

“*The Branch of Unity Church of Cincin- 
nati reports a smaller attendance, but good 
work done. They held the usual fall fair, 
and added substantially to the church treasury, 
and have held monthly meetings, with excel- 
lent papers. The Branch of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Cincinnati has been 
more active than usual this fall. Besides the 
regular meetings for the presentation of 
papers for discussion, there are held weekly 
all-day meetings for sewing and social inter- 
course. ’’ 

The Southern vice-president reports two 
added Branches to the Southern section, and 
a slightly decreased membership. She thinks 
this will be a critical year in many places, as 
the members are few and the revenue small. 
Nevertheless, the Branches keep together, and 
will depend upon the fellowship of the Alli- 
ance for encouragement and help. The vice- 
president suggests that the next meeting of 
the Southern Associate Alliance should be 
held in Cincinnati. 

The little Branch at Highlands, N.C., has 
been much depleted in numbers by death and 
removals, but does not ask for outside aid. 
At Charleston, S.C., the membership has 
somewhat increased; and this Branch has 
been able to help others, sending gifts to Mr. 
Dukes and to Rockville, Conn. No report 
from Asheville; but Greenville reports its li- 
brary flourishing, as many as five hundred 
taking the books. In this little group of 
only five families there have been four deaths 
recently, and they feel much crippled. The 
Atlanta Branch began the winter’s work with 
twenty-three members and new officers. Chat- 
tanooga is at work, but does not report en- 
thusiastically. Memphis is mourning the 
death of the minister, Mr. Forbush. New 
Orleans did not report, but Austin sent a 
cheerful account of the work so well done by 
the women. In 1897 this Branch paid $250 
toward the minister’s salary. 

The following appropriations of money 
were reported to the board: $35 to Proctor 
Academy; $85 to Calhoun School; $1 to 
Atlanta; $10 to West Somerville; $100 to 
Green Harbor; $48 to Geneva, Ill. ; $6 to 
Rockville, Conn. ; $25 to Sharon, Mass. ; $8 
for Japan. 

The Committee on Appeals recommended 
the request from Rockville, Conn., for $100, 
—s5o less than was asked for last year. Rev. 
E. C. Headle, the minister, is doing good 
work; and the society is slowly increasing. 

The Committee on Appeals indorsed the 
request from Topeka, Kan., for aid to its 
Unitarian church. Its Alliance Branch is 
active, the women of the society work stead- 
ily to reduce the amount due the Church 
Building Loan Fund, and the minister, Mr. 
Wyman, is most self-sacrificing in regard to 
his salary. Yet, with their slight resources, 
they are compelled to ask for aid, as they 
have never done before, and trust that in a 
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ee or two their financial difficulties will be 
past. 

These appeals were indorsed by the board, 
and are recommended to the Branches. 

The work of Mr. Gibson in Florida is 
again this year presented to the Branches. 
The Arlington Street Branch, Boston, has 
taken Mr. Gibson under its ‘‘friendly care’? ; 
and he reports to it fully each month. Satis- 
factory testimonials from other sources seem 
to prove the value and efficiency of his mis- 
sionary work; and it is hoped that the sum 
of $400 may be given by the Branches, to 
enable this man to live while he is so en- 
gaged. Branches are requested to send their 
gifts for Mr. Gibson to Miss Close, 25 Bea- 
con Street, treasurer of the Alliance. 

Reports in February are due from New 
England, Rocky Mountains, and Pacific Coast. 

EmiLy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


The Sunday School. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte is putting his usual 
energy at Los Angeles into the Sunday- 
school, as well as in the church. He has 
introduced the ‘‘Beacon Light’’ lessons, and 
will make several important changes. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given by Rev. Frederick B. Mott on January 
29, at 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Subject, 
‘*The Crusades and the Fanatical Spirit.”’ 
This subject covers one of the most exciting 
periods of Christian history. All interested 
in tracing the development of Christianity 
are invited to attend, as well as Sunday- 
school workers. 


A new Easter service will be issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, ready 
about February to. It will contain seven 
pieces of original music, and words also 
written for this special service. The music, 
together with the Scriptural and devotional 
exercises, will constitute a great help to 
many Sunday-schools on the coming Easter. 
Price, 5 cents a copy, or $4 per hundred. 


An ‘‘Opening Service’’ for use in Sunday- 
schools has just been issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. It consists of the 
well-tried and successful form used at the 
Church of the Disciples Sunday-school, Mrs. 
James A. Beatley, superintendent. It is not 
intended to take the place of the regular exer- 
cises, but is introductory and supplementary. 
It includes a statement of faith in two brief 
forms and two or three Scriptural passages. 
Printed on half-sheets, adapted for pasting 
into the ‘‘Book of Song and Service.’’ 
Price, 50 cents a hundred. 


The current leaflet lessons for February are 
now ready on ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian 


History.’’ The subjects are as follows: 
Primary, ‘‘Getting Excited,’’ ‘‘Saint Fran- 
cis,’’ ‘‘The Loving Spirit, ’’ and ‘‘The Cruel 
Soldiers’’?; Intermediate, ‘‘The Fanatical 
Spinity: moroaint | Mrancis,. a0. Dhes loving 
Spirit,’? and ‘‘The Waldenses and Albi- 


genses’’; Advanced, ‘‘The Fanatical Spirit, ’’ 
“Saint Francis,’’ ‘‘The Loving Spirit,’’ and 
“Heretics: The Albigenses.’’ The Primary 
and Intermediate grades are prepared by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, the Advanced by Rev. 
Albert Walkley. Each leaflet consists of 
four pages. The Primary and Intermediate 
are illustrated in every lesson. Price 75 
cents per hundred for each grade. 


One of the most helpful publications in the 
public schools has been Bancroft’s “*Object- 
lesson Charts.’’ This same firm has now 
prepared a set of similar helps for Sunday- 
schools, entitled ‘‘Biblical Object-lessons. ’’ 
The entire set is made up of twenty-four 
large charts, on which are affixed material to 
show to the pupils, illustrating the subjects 
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in hand. Also a great deal of text, giving 
reference to the Bible, stories, questions, and 
Suggestions for teachers. The whole plan is 
ingenious and admirable for primary work. 
A kindergarten or primary Sunday - school 
teacher ought to find in this publication a 
great resource. The subjects and their treat- 
ment will also prove interesting to the entire 
school. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
published before. A sample can be seen at 
the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. These 
charts come in three large boxes. Price $30 
a set. This sum of money might be well 
spent by any Sunday-school, because the 
charts will remain reliable for many years, 
and can be used in a great many different 
ways. Possibly, schools not very strong 
financially could combine and share the use 
of a set together. 


Some of the subscribers of O/d and New 
are inquiring about the Sunday-school leaflets 
that were being published in that paper. 
We are glad to inform them that the leaflets 
still continue. Mrs. Bartlett Crane’s ‘‘Every- 
day Religion’’ has been published “for De- 
cember and January. The subjects of the 
December leaflet were: ‘‘The Human Hive’’; 
‘*Brotherly Kindness’’; ‘‘Many Members, 


One Body’’; while those of the January 
issue were: ‘‘AlIl Service is Hallowed’’; 
‘*The Necessities of Life: Our Daily 


Bread’’; ‘‘The Necessities of Life: A Cup 
of Pure Water,’’ ‘‘The Necessities of Life: 
Air and Light.’’? They can be obtained from 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Mr. 
Gould’s ‘‘ Nature Studies’’ will also be con- 
tinued. Numbers IX. and X. have already 
been issued, the subjects being ‘‘The Dog as 
a Helper’’ and ‘‘The Cat as a Helper’’; 
while Number XI. will be ‘‘The Air as a 
Helper,’’ and Number XII. ‘‘The Light as 
a Helper.’’? The twelve numbers already 
completed all concern things to be found in 
the home. The next twelve numbers will 
take up the life in the community, starting 
with ‘*The Teacher as a Helper.’’ These 
leaflets also can be obtained of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The report of our great meeting at Parker 
Memorial will be found in another column. 

We hear from St. Louis that a flourishing 
union has been started there, and one in 
Minneapolis; and in many places our topics 
are used where the society has not yet joined 
us. They are used by the Universalist 
unions throughout the country. They were 
prepared by the national secretaries of the 
two bodies, and are much praised for their 
practical character. 

By an oversight, several errors, of omis- 
sion chiefly, have been made in our column 
in not giving credit to the unions. The arti- 
cle attributed to the Barton Square Guild, 
Salem, was from the guild of the Second 
Church, into which the first-named has been 
merged. The one on ‘‘Bible Study’’ was 
sent by the Young People’s Fraternity of 
Bernardston, Mass. The matter for last 
week, on ‘‘Integrity in Little Things,’’ was 
from the society in Medfield. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. * 
February 6, ‘‘Evil Temper. ”’ 
QUOTATIONS. 


He who has conquered his own evil temper 
has conquered the whole outward world.— 


Thomas Hughes. ; 
If we have no tender, cheerful, affectionate 


* This material is from the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
Athol, Mass, 
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love for (or to) those with whom our daily 
hours are spént, how should we feel the pulse 
and: ardor of love to the unknown and the 
evil, the ungrateful and repulsive?—AH. Z. 
Manning. 

The greatest of all evils is self-love.— 
Plato. 


EVIL TEMPER. 


‘*He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.’’ Thus cried a wise 
man of old. Just as great a struggle goes on 
with most of us to rule our spirits or tempers 
as, doubtless, the old patriarch experienced. 
‘‘Eyil temper.’’ Somehow the word ‘‘evil’’ 
seems to mean the depths of depravity. We 
think of a person with an evil temper as one 
who is ready to commit murder or any other 
terrible crime, should his temper be suffi- 
ciently aroused. The daily press is full of 
instances of people who have given vent to 
their evil tempers. But take the milder 
definition of the word ‘‘evil,’’—‘‘anything 
which impairs the happiness of a being, that 
which is opposed to good,’’—and apply it to 
temper, and most of us can, alas! confess 
that we know by sad experience what an evil 
temper is. 

There is no failing which so commonly 
mars the beauty of the Christian character 
like bad or hasty temper. ‘‘Set a watch to 
my lips, O Lord!’’ we cry, beseechingly. 
But something jars. Some little, trivial 
wheel in the household machinery is out of 
gear, or something crosses us in our business 
cares; and, becoming impatient, the vexing 
words slip out, and our prayer is forgotten 
by us. 

Life is one long battle with temper, for 
most of us. Happy the person who can over- 
come all evil temper in the spring or summer 
of life, and enter upon its autumn with a 
sweet and serene spirit! 

The giving way to ill-temper is giving way 
to selfishness. Our feelings have been hurt, 
our rights have been trespassed upon. Per- 
haps, if we faced this thought every time we 
gave way to temper, self-control would speed- 
ily assert itself; for selfishness is an ugly 
word that we do not like to have applied to 
us. 

A man or woman without temper—if such 
a person ever did exist—would be but a poor 
creature. It is a good thing to have our 
blood boil over the wrongs and wickedness 
committed against even the lowest and weak- 
est of God’s creatures; but we need self-, 
restraint and love to mingle with the temper. 
Then we can wisely aid the cause of the 
oppressed. Jesus was not always mild. He 
denounced the scribes and Pharisees for their 
hypocrisy. He scourged the desecrators of 
his Father’s house, and drove them out. 

The person with a hot temper is most gen- 
erally a person of strong character; but the 
hot temper must be bridled and controlled, or 
it becomes evil temper. 

“Those only who live to God in the con- 
tinual exercise of faith and love, of patience, 
humility, resignation, and obedience, obtain 
the conquest of the world. ’’ 


Church News. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge will conduct the mid- 
week service in King’s Chapel next Wednesday, 
February 2, 12 M. Sunday afternoon service, 
3.30. The public is cordially invited. 


South Congregational Church: The ‘‘Citi- 
zenship Class’’ will be led on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 30, by Mr. C. W. Ernst. The subject 
will be ‘‘Postal Reform by the Citizen. ’’ 


New South"{Church’: The closing regular 
service of this society will be held at Legion of 
Honor Hall, 200 Huntington Avenue, on Sun- 
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day afternoon, January 30, at 3P.M. Rev. 
Loren B Macdonald of Concord, former minis- 
ter, will preach. Friends are cordially invited. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, January 31, at 10.30 
A.M. The address will be given by Mr. 
Robert E. Ely of Cambridge. Subject, 
‘‘The Church and the Workingman.’’ The 
public invited 


The Channing Club met on January 24. 
Previous to the dinner an informal reception 
was held in the parlors, giving the members an 
opportunity to speak with guests of the evening. 
“The Influence of the Press on Religion” was 
the general subject of the addresses; and the 
speakers were Rev. George Batchelor, Mr. 
George V. S. Michaelis,and Mr. Robert Luce. 
Resolutions of sorrow and respect were 
adopted respecting the death of a member of 
the club, Frederic William Alexander of 
Brookline. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New 
York City, will preach Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 30, at 7.30. Subject, ‘‘A Master of the 
Art of Living.’’ The many friends of Mr. 
Slicer in this city and vicinity will be glad 
to read this announcement. It is not often 
that he is heard in our Boston pulpits. 
Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker will be the solo- 
ist; organist, Mr. Howard M. Dow. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to the public. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, February 3, at eleven o’clock. It is 
hoped that not only the officers of the South 
Middlesex Branches, but other members, may 
feel free to attend these monthly meetings, 
which are for mutual help and inspiration; 
and it is also hoped that women in churches 
where Alliance Branches are not yet formed 
will attend, as several such churches are now 
considering the subject of forming Alliance 
Branches. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston held its fourth regular meeting in the 
Church of the Disciples on Monday, January 
17. The general subject, ‘‘ Helps in Prepara- 
tion of Sunday-school Lessons,’’ was dis- 
cussed under three special topics. Rev. Aus- 
tin S. Garver of Worcester, who spoke upon 
‘*Teachers’ Meetings,’’ believes in holding 
such meetings, and conducts them weekly, 
for one hour. ‘The first advantage lies in the 
fact that teachers thus have a definite time 
for the preparation of lessons, and need not 
trust to chance minutes for study. The sec- 
ond advantage is that every teacher gets the 
benefit of more aid than can be obtained by 
individual researches ; and they show teachers 
how to handle the material gathered, pro- 
vided that the lesson itself illustrates the 
right method of presenting the subject. Mr. 
Garver would banish from use in the school 
all books save the Bible, and the blank books 
in which each child is expected to write 
(during the week) a brief record of the lesson 
taught on Sunday. Rev. William H. Lyon 
of Brookline spoke of helps from ‘‘Litera- 
ture.’’ He would have the teacher make a 
faithful study of the lesson, and of a free 
and reliable translation of the Bible, and also 
that he bring to his aid whatever has been 
studied and read in the past, whether in his- 
tory, in the natural sciences, or in biography. 
““The Sunday-school and Everyday Life’’ 
was the topic treated by Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
of Boston, who spoke first of the moral influ- 
ence of the public schools. Then, quoting 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of the church as 
“‘an institution for the promotion of good- 
hess,’’ Mr. Mead said that the church has 
also its educational work in the world, and 
that this work must be done largely through 
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the Sunday-school. Pupils should study the 
Old Testament, and see God’s providence to 
the Jewish nation. Let them see how the 
New Testament tells the story of Jesus and 
chants the victories of faith. As they grow 
older, show them that the knowledge of the 
Bible is necessary as a key to all of our best 
literature. But the lessons may also be drawn 
from every day. A class may bring in a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Poems that have helped 
me.’’? A class of boys may study good citi- 
zenship, utilizing Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and 
Neighbor’’; and it will learn that our high- 
est citizenship is not as Americans, but in 
the commonwealth of man. Mr. Mead closed 
with a word of encouragement to the members 
of the Union, reminding them that the trend 
of life is in the right direction. 


Adrian, Minn.—Unity Circle, organized 
here four years ago, when Mrs. Wilkes held 
occasional services, has kept up its regular 
meetings, and has raised several hundred dol- 
lars toward building a chapel. This winter 
a Sunday-school has been organized, and 
Mrs. Wilkes preaches to good audiences twice 
a month. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The annual supper 
and reunion of the church occurred on the 
evening of the 12th. One hundred and 
twenty sat down at the tables. After the 
supper there were brief reports of the various 
church activities,—the Sunday-school, Unity 
Club, Ladies’ Union, Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, King’s Daughters, library and 
free reading-room, sewing-school work, tract 
distribution, etc. Then followed brief ad- 
dresses by three or four university professors 
and several other members of the congrega- 
tion, Prof. Pettee acting as president and 
toastmaster. The occasion was in every way 
a most happy and encouraging one. 


Barnstable, Mass.— Formerly the Sun- 
day-school here was in the habit, at Christ- 
mas time, of giving a festival, inviting all 
the children of the village, with their parents, 
and having presents for the children. It was 
satisfactory so far as it went; but the impor- 
tance of drawing others into the work and the 
pleasure was felt, and so, two years ago, it 
was announced through the local paper that 
a meeting would be held to make plans for 
a village festival to be given on Christmas 
Day. And all were invited. The generous 
contributions of money and offers of assist- 
ance were most encouraging; and, when 
Christmas came, it was a marked success. 
This year the village festival was repeated, 
and pronounced even a greater success than 
before. The general work of the parish goes 
on in its quiet routine. 


Chicago, Ill— The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Third Unitarian Church, on 
January 13, was a happy occasion. Through 
the kindness of the trustees of the Universal- 
ist Church of the Redeemer, that church was 
placed at the service of the Third Church; 
and at 6.30 the goodly company sat down to 
a bountiful supper. At its close there was 
a brief reception to Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
the new minister, and his wife; and then 
followed the business meeting, at which the 
reports of the society were read. That of the 
chairman of the trustees showed favorable 
progress on the. new building, and expressed 
the hope that it would be ready for dedica- 
tion at the time of the Western Conference 
in May. The wish was expressed that a 
pipe-organ might be put in the place of the 
one lost with the old church. The report of 
the treasurer showed a, balance of a little 
Over $1,000, of which “nearly all belongs to 
the building fund. The pleasing announce- 
ment was made of the gift of $3,000 toward 
the building fund, received that morning 
from an unknown friend in the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, through Mr. Sav- 
age, once minister of this church. Mr. 
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Southworth, having been here so short a 
time, had only a verbal report, or, rather, a 
brief address, setting forth what it was hoped 
to accomplish, and full of hope for the fut- 
ure. The Sunday-school reported the mem- 
bership not large, but great faithfulness man- 
ifest, and much good work done, with all 
bills paid and a considerable balance on hand. 
The Ladies’ Aid reported a large amount of 
sewing accomplished during the year, with a 
balance of $13.66 in the general treasury, and 
of $88.32 in that of the Lombard Fund. 
This fund was started some years since, for 
the purpose of giving especial comfort or 
temporary relief to any of the church who 
might need it, and was named for an aged 
friend, long one of the faithful workers, 
whose health has recently been seriously im- 
paired, and who, for almost the first time, 
was unable to be at the annual gathering. 
The Aid has, also, since September, 1896, 
assisted a worthy young girl to attend high 
school. The Sunshine Circle of the Lend 
a Hand Club reported a continuance of its 
good works. The circle supplies a cot in the 
Mary Thompson Hospital with all needful 
linen each year. A number of old people 
have been assisted in paying rent and in 
other ways; and several families were pro- 
vided with bountiful Christmas dinners, the 
Sunday - school children contributing toys, 
books, and games, to be sent to the children 
in those families. The treasury contains 
$87 ; and, in addition, there is a special fund 
of $100 raised by the circle, assisted by the 
Aid Society, at the sale on December 3, as 
a nucleus toward the furnishing fund for the 
new church. The Branch Alliance reported 
an increase in membership and interest. A 
large Post-office Mission work is carried on, 
of which Miss Marshall is secretary; and the 
letters received show that it is useful and 
appreciated. The regular study work of the 
Branch is on ‘‘The Early Religious History 
of North America,’’ with a carefully pre- 
pared paper by some member at each of the 
semi-monthly meetings. Among the subjects 
have been ‘‘ Jesuit Work in Canada,’’ ‘‘ John 
Eliot and his Mission,’’ and two papers 
upon ‘‘The Franciscan Missions in Califor- 
nia.’’ As aculmination of the study of the 
California work, at the last meeting the paper 
was upon ‘‘Helen Hunt Jackson and Ra- 
mona.’’ Messrs. J. M. Wanzer and C. L. 
Wilder were unanimously re-elected trustees 
for the next two years, and Mr. W. I. Mar- 
shall secretary and treasurer for one year. 
The meeting adjourned, after unanimous 
votes of thanks to the unknown friend for the 
gift of $3,000 to the trustees of the Church 
of the Redeemer for their ‘‘true spirit of 
Christian fraternity. ’’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church showed great interest 
and enthusiasm in the society, which cul- 
minated last week in a reception to the pas- 
tor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Thayer, celebrating the fifteenth anniversary 
of Mr. Thayer’s pastorate.- Many distin- 
guisned members of other congregations were 
present, as Dr. and Mrs. Thayer have been 
prominent factors in the philanthropic, intel- 
lectual, and social life of the city. The 
church on Reading Road, always attractive, 
was never so beautiful before. The pews 
were removed from the auditorium, and the 
decorations were beautiful in the extreme. 
At one side of the room was gracefully 
draped the splendid silk flag presented to 
James E. Murdoch when he recited ‘*Sheri- 
dan’s Ride’’ in Pike’s Opera House, during 
the Civil War; and in front of it Dr, and 
Mrs. Thayer received congratulations. Many 
telegrams and letters were received from 
former ministers and old friends. On their 
return home, Dr. and Mrs. Thayer were sur- 
prised by a further testimonial of love and 
devotion, in the form of a substantial check 
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and a beautiful silver bowl. The interest in 
the church has been greatly stimulated dur- 
ing the past year by the weekly all-day meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance. The programmes have been ofa 
varied nature, including literary and ethical 
studies and work on philanthropic lines. 
The society enters on the coming year with 
renewed zeal and interest. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—January 12 was 
the fifth anniversary of the occupancy of All 
Souls’ Church, and was celebrated with ap- 
propriate exercises. Mr. Francis. B. Hill, 
chairman of the board of trustees, opened the 
meeting with pleasing words of welcome. 
An invocation by the pastor, Rev. William 
H. Fish, Jr., was followed by an address on 
‘*Progress’’ by Rev. David Utter of Unity 
Church, Denver, the guest of the evening. 
The idea of progress, Mr. Utter said, is 
comparatively new. The ancients did not 
expect to do as well as their fathers did, 
only to restore. The golden age was in the 
past. Now the*idea of progress has become 
irresistible. Channing’s thought that reason 
was the greatest gift of God was a new 
launching of a new religion, and Unitarian- 
ism first recognized and recorded this prog- 
ress. After an organ recital, Mr. Louis R. 
Ehrich, for the congregation, paid a touching 
tribute to the memory of the late Rev. 
W. R. G. Mellen, the founder of the church, 
and Mr: Es C. Bs Krauss, one of sits) first 
and most active members. Continuing, Mr. 
Ehrich said that we are looking to the fut- 
ure. As we go into the twentieth century, 
the race cannot believe the fables of the past: 
the time spirit will make it impossible. As 
witchcraft disappeared, we hardly know how, 
so it will be with the fables of religion of 
the present day. With a faith founded on 
reason, with open doors which say to all, 
Come in! with the spirit of love to all 
human souls, Unitarianism will stand for the 
salvation of society. Mr. Fish hoped that 
high standards of consistency and honor, 
aims and work, may bring into this church 
those in the city who need its inspiration. 
‘He asked for efficient and earnest co-opera- 
tion on the part of the young people. Dur- 
ing the social hour sixteen persons added 
their names to the church-roll, and received 
the right hand of fellowship. At the 
Women’s Alliance meeting in the’afternoon 
Miss Margaret Wells read an interesting paper 
on ‘*College Settlements,’’ and her experi- 
ence at Hull House, Chicago. Mrs. Colburn 
of Boston gave an account of the starting of 
the Working-girls’ Clubs, and Mrs. Utter of 
Denver told of the National Alliance work. 
Animated and valuable discussions followed 
each speaker. Thirty ladies were present, 
and the Alliance of All Souls’ Church enters 
upon the new year with more than usual zeal 
and courage. 


Concord, N.H.—On Sunday, January 23, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen, minister of the Second 
Congregational Unitarian Church, was absent 
from the city; and the pulpit was occupied 
by Rev. Heber Rice of Laconia, N.H., 
who preached an eloquent sermon from the 
text: ‘‘Lord, I believe. Help thou mine un- 
belief.’? Mr. Rice also gave an address at 
the regular Sunday evening service of the 
Channing Guild. At the morning service, 
Sunday, January 9, Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
spoke of the union of the Unitarian and the 
Christian Register, and made an earnest ap- 
peal for new subscribers to the paper. The 
annual meeting of the Parish Fund Society 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder ; 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Wh 


) Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness are 
Immediately relieved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Have them always ready. 


j All are Agreed.—‘“ Where all are agreed, the chance 
1s a strong one,” is an old maxim. Just at present all 
furniture dealers are agreed that a rise in the price of 
furniture is inevitable within six months. Perhaps this 
fact will prompt our readers to improve the very unusual 
offer |made in another column of this paper by the Paine 
Furniture Company. Such a Sideboard as they offer at 
#25 has never been equalled. 


Marriages. 


In Millbury, 22d inst., by Rev. H. S. Mitchell, Charl 
ie pyaitworth and eee i puke both of Miltary an 

n Templeton, 19th inst. y Kev. J. M: W. Pratt, 
Jay A. Stanley and Grace S. ‘Dudley, both of Mempleton) 


Deaths. 


In Lawrence, 18th inst., George D. Cabot, aged 86 years. 


For more than half a century among the most prominent 
citizens of Lawrence, he was identified with all that was 
best in its history. He honorably served in municipal 
office. In business life, he showed sterling integrity. He 
was one of the founders of the Unitarian church, one of 
its most generous supporters; and, as long as health per- 
mitted, he with his companion — of blessed memory —and 
his children was constant in attendance upon its ministry. 
His death, following within ten days that of his daughter, 
makes great sorrow among many who valued him for 
manly, generous, and lovely traits. Yi: 


Mr. Francis H. Bacon of Brookline, who died on Janu- 
ary 21, was a man highly respected by all who knew him, 
in either a business or social way. He was prominent in 
Masonic circles and the Royal Arcanum, and devoted 
much yaluable time to the welfare of all associations with 
which he was connected. He was a member of the Unita- 
rian .Club connected with the First Parish in Brookline. 
He will be remembered by many who attend the Church 
of the Disciples in Boston, where Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was so long pastor, as being a very punctual and 
constant attendant at that church; and it is related by a 
member of that society that Dr. Clarke once said he 
always looked, before he opened his service, for, and 
expected to see, Mr. Bacon. Although of late years he 
has not regularly attended that church, he has always felt 
an interest in its welfare. He was a lover of art, books, 
and flowers, having at his home a fine collection of paint- 
ings and an excellent library. He was in every way a 
trué man, and one who will be very much missed in Brook- 
line. Toiknow such men is to love them. He leaves a 
widow. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rey. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons,  Fsteptishes 
OER EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 


establishment. 
VERTICAL WRITING. 


Lessons given by a teacher of experience. 
results, Address ‘A. C.,” care Christian Register. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER of expe- 
rience will tutor children between the ages of seven 
and twelve. Address “B. D.,” care Christian Register. 


PAPER written for : 

Unitarian Women, and printed by the Branc 
ance of All Souls’ Church, New York, “RECOLLECTIONS 
oF Henry WHITNEY BEviows,’’ by his ees Anna 
L. Bellows, has been placed on sale at the UNITARIAN 
BuiLDING, 25 Beacon Street. Price 1o cents. 


Speedy 


y York L e of 
the New Yor ea, ue et 
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was held-on: Thursday. evening, January 13. 
Reports were read, and officers elected for the 
ensuing year. The Sunday-school held its 
annual meeting on Sunday, January 16, and 
elected officers for 1898. This winter the 
school is studying the series of lessons en- 
titled ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory.’’? The Sunday-school has recently pur- 
chased two framed copies of ‘‘Our Faith, ”’ 
one of which has been hung in the church 
vestibule, and the other in the chapel. 


Passaic, N.J.—At the annual meeting of 
the church the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, C. P. Lam- 
prey; secretary, Jacques Pollak; treasurer, 
Louis B. Carr; trustees, Irving Angell, 
I. W. Sylvester, William Adams, and Charles 
Turmer. The treasurer’s report showed that 
the church begins the year with good balance 
on the right side of the ledger. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing the sincere regret 
of the church in parting with its pastor, Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks, acknowledging his faithful 
service and the indebtedness of the society to 
him for much of its present prosperity, as 
well as its sincere wishes for his future wel- 
fare and happiness. Mr. Wicks’s energy, 
ability, and character have made him re- 
spected and loved throughout the city. 


Peterboro, N.H.—Rev. W. P. Elkins has 
been invited to become pastor of the First 
Congregational Society. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the meeting of the 
Unitarian Club, January 20, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany, N.Y., de- 
livered an address on ‘‘Equality,’’ in which, 
after giving a résumé of Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy’s book with that title, and paying a 
warm tribute to the author’s sincerity and 
nobility of purpose, he pointed out the fun- 
damental errors of his scheme for the regen- 
eration of society. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Book 
Room Association was held on the 2oth, in 
the new room, 1708 Chestnut Street, where 
the accommodations are better than at the 
former location, and where it is kept much 
more prominently before the public. Mr. 
Frank R. Tobey was re-elected president, 
with a board of directors headed by the three 
Unitarian ministers of the city. 

The Spring Garden Church held its annual 
meeting on the 18th inst., when the reports 
presented showed the church to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. Twenty-seven new mem- 
bers were added during the year, and the con- 
gregations drawn to hear Mr. Hinckley are 
uniformly large and interested. The meeting 
was the largest and, in some respects, most 
sociable and enjoyable business meeting the 
church has ever held. Evening services 
began in’ December, and are to continue 
through February. Rev. T. R. Slicer and 
John W. Chadwick have conducted the even- 
ing services this month, and are to be fol- 
lowed by Rev. M. St. Croix Wright, Dr. 
M. J. Savage, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of Swarth- 
more College, and Rev. F. A. Bisbee, Uni- 
versalist. The first of the evening services 
was conducted by Rabbi Levy. 


Sioux City, Ia—A fall carnival of sev- 
eral days gave to the ladies of Unity Church 
an opportunity to distribute liberal literature 
at their lunch-rooms. These lunch-rooms 
also added a goodly sum to their treasury. 
At Thanksgiving time the Sunday - school 
united with the church in a combination ser- 
vice. The sermon was replaced by a talk to 
the children by the minister, Rev. Mary A. 
Safford. The Christmas service was similar, 
excepting that the offerings brought by the 
children were books, dolls, and all manner of 
toys. These decorated the platform during 
the service, and were afterward given to the 
poor, as the Sunday-school this year con- 
sented to send away the gifts they usually 
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receive.. .A unique feature of our church life 
is the quarterly parish tea, at which the 
members of the society come together to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest. Of the two 
hundred and fifty members who sat at table 
together, there were about an even number of 
men and women. A question-box was insti- 
tuted, and impromptu speeches were made in 
response to the questions propounded. One 
of these speeches was given by Rev. Marie 
H. Jenney, who has lately graduated from 
the Meadville Theological School. These 
parish teas are limited to the members of the 
society: they not only promote sociability, 
but also help to keep all the members in- 
formed concerning the financial affairs of the 
church, —something which Miss Safford con- 
siders an important element of the church 


life. 


St. John, N.B.— At the annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening, January 19, there was a 
good attendance. The treasurer’s report was 
hopeful. It was decided to hold services dur- 
ing the month of February at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The trustees elected for the 
year were: Messrs. George R. Cushing, chair- 
man, G. H. Waring, G. S. Fisher, E. Smith, 
Charles Miller, A. W. Reed, Robert Lee, J. H. 
Poole, and W. G. Dunlop. A lively interest 
is being manifested in the reopening of the 
movement here. Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, 
recently from Illinois, has been supplying the 
pulpit since the middle of December. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Club met Wednesday evening at the parlors 
of the Unitarian church. After the supper 
was served, the subject ‘‘Success’’ was dis- 
cussed. Able papers were read. 


The Worcester Association of Minis- 
ters met on Wednesday, January 12, with 
Rev. A. S. Garver in Worcester. Nineteen 
members of the association were in attend- 
ance, and the meeting proved an unusually 
interesting and helpful one. The fine essay 
by Mr. Bodge of Leominster, upon ‘‘The 
Tragic Side of Early New England Puritan 
Life,’’ prompted a most instructive discus- 
sion of the lights and shadows of the old 
times in the colony. The number of those 
present who had evidently given careful study 
to the subject agreed that a mistaken submis- 
sion to the supreme authority of Scripture 
had at least intensified and prolonged what- 
ever gloom, unnatural and unnecessary, had 
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darkened the Puritan conscience and experi- 
ence. After one of those repasts which it is 
almost impossible to leave out of considera- 
tion in accounting for the invariably large 
attendance when the association meets at Mr. 
Garver’s, the afternoon was spent in hearing 
and discussing the sermon read by Mr. Sheafe 
of Harvard,—an admirable discourse. Rev. 
H. S. Mitchell of Millbury and Rev. C. T. 
Sempers of Petersham were admitted to mem- 
bership. The association adjourned to meet 
with Mr. Kent of Worcester in April. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society.—The monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was held at the heaquarters, 
January 11, at 3.30 P.M. There were present 
Messrs. Gould, Scheible, Mrs. Perkins, Miss 
Stafford, and Miss Lord. The treasurer’s 
report showed the condition of the finances to 
be such as to promise the steady continuance 
of the publication of ‘‘Mother Nature’s 
Helpers.’? Mr. W. W. Fenn of Chicago 
and Dr. A. E. Guthrie of Englewood were 
elected to fill vacancies on the board caused 
by the resignations of Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 
and Mr. C. E. Raymond. It was voted to 
publish as a tract, in the series devoted to 
Sunday-school work, Miss Schoenman’s paper 
on ‘‘ Biographical Studies,’’ recently read at 
the meeting of the Sunday School Union. It 
was voted to appoint a committee to prepare 
a series of cards for three or more festivals, 
for the use of Sunday-school teachers. Miss 
Stafford, Mr. Scheible, and Mr. Gould were 
made the committee. It was agreed that, 
upon terms which the president should here- 
after determine, a correspondent in Olympia, 
Wash., should be allowed to use some of the 
plates of ‘‘ Nature Studies’’ for the purpose 
of illustrating a primer upon ‘‘ Kindness to 
Animals,’’ to be used in some of the public 
schools of Washington. There being no fur- 
ther business, the board then adjourned. 


The Armenian Orphan Fund. 


Gertrude A. Phelan, Portland, Me................. $1.00 
Franklin County Alliance, by Miss Lucy P. Allen, 

for January and February...............s00e.++ 4.00 
Fall River Alliance, by J. F. Ballard, for January 1.00 
Albany, N.Y., Alliance, by Mrs. W. M. Brundage 2.00 


IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
I Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


DOUBLE VALUE. 


of low cost. 


ure. 
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It is easy to find a cheap Sideboard. 
find an artistic one. 
bined,— an artistic design worked out within the limits 


The design is very chaste. 
of low cost. 
work in its dignified simplicity. We subdivide the closet 
space for added convenience. 
lined and triple-partitioned. 
six feet in height, and is built in quartered white oak. 

$25 secures it. 


It is easy to 
The problem is to find both com- 


Here is the Canal Street solution of that problem. 
Here is what the resources of the largest retail furniture 
house in the world can accomplish under strong press- 


It escapes all intimation 
There is the suggestion of ordered cabinet- 


The silver drawer is 
The whole piece stands 


And it is a fair sample of our chaste 


patterns and low prices in Dining-room furniture. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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Vicarious Lives, 


If, now, we descend from the mountains to 
explore the secrets of the sea, Maury and 
Guyot show us the isles where palm-trees 
wave and man builds his homes and cities 
amid rich tropic fruits. There scientists find 
that the coral islands were reared above the 
waves by myriads of living creatures that 
died vicariously that man might live. And 
everywhere Nature exhibits the same sacrifi- 
cial principle. Our treasures of coal mean 
that vast forests have risen and fallen again 
for our factories and furnaces. Nobody is 
richer until somebody is poorer. Evermore 
the vicarious exchange is going on. The 
rock decays, and feeds the moss and lichen. 
The moss decays to feed the shrub: the shrub 
perishes that the tree may have food and 
growth. The leaves of the tree fall that its 
boughs may blossom and bear fruit. The 
seeds ripen to serve the birds singing in all 
the boughs. The fruit falls to be food for 
man. ‘The harvests lend man strength for his 
commerce, his government, his culture and 
conscience. The lower dies vicariously, that 
the higher may live. Thus Nature achieves 
her gifts only through vast expenditures. — 


Rev. NV. D. Hiliis. 
Spirit of the Press. 
Rey. A. Parke Burgess, writing for the 


Fvangelist, commends Dr. Cuyler’s thought, 
‘*Keep the latch-string out for Brother Mills 
when he is done Bostonizing,’’ and believes 
it to be not impossible that Mr. Mills may 
yet evangelize Unitarians rather than allow 
himself to be Unitarianized :— 


Whenever a good man takes a turn that is 
exceptional, and seems erratic, why are we 
so quick to prophesy that evil, and not good, 
will come of it? These are days in which 
exceptional and unexpected things are con- 
stantly happening. They are times of free- 
dom and energy. Men think boldly, think 
rapidly, think earnestly. If there is any 
quicker way to help the kingdom along, and 
help men into it, God’s wide-awake servants 
are excusable if they seek that way, even if 
they experiment somewhat to find it. The 
coming together and mixing up and crossing 
of lines, so noticeable now, may not be 
wholly of evil tendency. We should have 
faith. ‘‘God keepeth watch above his own.’’ 
Theology is a progressive science, and doing 
good is a progressive art. Love’s revelations 
are still going on; and Paul may still be 
saying, ‘‘Yet I show you a more excellent 
way.’’ lLeaven works by the process of mix- 
ing. The dough must be stirred and kneaded 
to bring it to the proper consistency. . . . It 
is evident there is some of the leaven of 
evangelical righteousness among them (Uni- 
tarians) ; and, by Brother Mills’s talent and 
zeal, it may—let us, faintly at least, hope—be 


made to pervade the whole lump, until all}. 


shall be leavened. And let this sentiment be 
cultivated, ‘*We want no more heresy trials. ’’ 


Education. 


The University of Gottingen has decided 
that women who wish to be admitted to any 
of its faculties must show either by testi- 
monials or examination that they have the 
necessary preparation. Other German univer- 
sities are following this example. The ten- 
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dency will be to put women on an equality 
with men in respect to university training. 


Berea College, Kentucky, sends out an ap- 
peal for help. It wants an endowment; and it 
is especially urgent at the present time, inas- 
much as Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago has 
promised, as soon as Berea College will raise 
$150,000 for additional endowment, he will 
add $50,000 to it. Berea instructs six hun- 
dred young men from twenty-one different 
States, and within the cost of $100 a year. 


A paper written by Joseph Y. Bergen, a 
teacher of much experience, maintains: (1) 
that the time allotted to natural history and 
physical science subjects in most high schools 
is in part wasted by being divided up among 
too many sciences; (2) that little is gained 
in variety of training, and much is lost in 
thoroughness and honesty of treatment, by 
trying to deal with more than one science of 
each group; (3) that knowledge can be 
gained, as needed, from special treatises and 
cyclopeedias much faster after school-days are 
over than in the school-room. 


Charities and Reforms. 


A, new departure for the training of un- 
skilled women has been inaugurated at the 
work-rooms of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, 47 Prospect Place, New York. The 
average able-bodied, willing woman can 
there be taught, for $5, in twelve regular 
lessons, to wash, starch, and iron well. 
After acquiring this knowledge, the woman 
receives a certificate testifying to her ability. 


The usual annual session of the Tuskegee 
negro Conference will take place in Tuske- 
gee, Ala., Wednesday, February 23. The 
Workers’ Conference, composed of officers 
and teachers of the various colored schools in 
the South, occurs February 24, also at Tuske- 
gee. These conferences present an opportu- 
nity to study the condition and progress of the 
Negro that is afforded nowhere else. Further 
information can be had from Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Here and Chere. 


Peru has recently legalized non-Catholic or 
civil marriages, and in Italy there is for the 
first time a movement to secure the passage 
of a law which makes divorce possible with- 
out a papal dispensation. 


Americans are lagging a long way behind 
Europe in the improvement of the horseless 
vehicle. For example, there are now in Ber- 
lin five hundred tricycle cabs of the Heydt 
pattern. The driver sits in the rear, while 
in front there is a comfortably cushioned seat 
for the passenger. 


The British post-office, after a series of 
elaborate experiments, has at length adopted 
motor cars for use not only for the convey- 
ance of letters, but also of parcels sent by 
mail in the metropolitan district, as well as 
in the principal cities of the United King- 
dom. ~The innovation is pronounced a great 
success, and is giving much satisfaction. 


At a recent visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the dairy department of a Lon- 
don exhibition, the princess remarked to the 
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manager of the department: ‘‘I have always 
heard that the best butter in England comes 
from Denmark. Is that true??? The man- 
ager hesitated a moment, and then said: 
““No, your Royal Highness. Denmark sends 
us the best princesses, but Devonshire the 
best butter!’’ 


ee 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em? 
What’s your dealer say 
about ’em? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
The Ideal New York. 
The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
Death and After. 
The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on “‘ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. Ill. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 
1%. VII. 


Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 


Send for a shectmen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. The Choir Invisible. 

2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 

4. The Character of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


~ SAPOLIO | 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 


BRIGHTNESS 


EVERYWHERE. 
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Pleasantries. 


The Sunday-school class was singing ‘‘I 
want to be an Angel.’’? ‘‘Why don’t you 
sing louder, Bobby?’’ asked the teacher. 
‘‘I’m singing as loud as I feel,’’ explained 
Bobby. —Zxchange. 


“‘What is the use of the vermiform appen- 


asked the teacher of the class in 
‘*The vermiform appendix,’’ 


dir? ? 
physiology. 


promptly answered Tommy Tucker, ‘‘is use- | 


ful to keep things out of.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. McDougall said that a friend of hers, 
a board-school teacher, had received a note 
from an irate mother: ‘‘Please don’t tell 
Edith about her insides. She doesn’t like 
it; and, besides, it’s rude.’’—London Mail. 


Cardinal Wiseman was of rotund propor- 
tions; and he used to relate, with great 
gusto, that, when he was staying at Lord 
Clifford’s house, one of the maid-servants, 
who had been told that his proper title was 
‘**Your Eminence,’’ used to say, as she 
dropped her reverential courtesy, ‘‘Yes, your 
Immense !’’ 


The minister, with his little son Charles, 
was calling on an old parishioner, who poured 
her troubles into his sympathizing ear, end- 
ing with the remark, ‘‘I’ve had my nose held 
to the grindstone for thirty years.’’ Charlie, 


who had been looking intently at the old | 


lady, instantly remarked, ‘‘Well, it hasn’t 


wor the mole on the end of it off yet.’’— | 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Col. Charles Kenny of Boston, dining 
recently at the house of a friend, chanced to 
swallow a piece of cork with his wine, the 
result being a severe fit of coughing. ‘‘Take 


care, my friend,’’ said his next neighbor, | 
with a rather feeble attempt at humor. 
a UnAts not the way for Cork, 2” *“INo,.?” 


gasped the irrepressible sufferer: ‘‘it’s the 
way to kill Kenny.’’—London Figaro. 


The famous and beloved Dublin don, Dr. 
Mahaffy, whose books on Greece are such 
entertaining reading, is a great wit. Imag- 


ine the effect of his reply to a melancholy- | 


looking man in black, who, travelling in the 
same railroad compartment with him once, 
asked him if he was saved. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Dr. 
Mahaffy. ‘‘But it was a very narrow squeak, 
and I don’t like talking much about it.’’— 
Transcript. 


Pessimism, 


Nothing to breathe but air; 
Nothing to eat but food; 

Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep us from going nude. 


Nothing to do but things ; 
Quick as a flash, they’re gone! 
Nowhere to fall but off; 
Nowhere to sit but on; 


Nothing to quench but a thirst; 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed; 

Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to weep but tears, — 
Ah me! Alas and alack! 

Nowhere to go but out; 
Nowhere to come but back, 


Nothing to comb but our hair; 
Nothing to wed but a wife. 

Only to suffer.and bear, — 
What is the value of life? 


Exchange. 


The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


q By CHAS. BARNARD, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 
The noted author of 


9 
“BIBI <sTHE COUNTY FAIR” 


A novel spectacular play for home talent, usin 
60 to 150 young people. Write for particulars of great 
successes in Eastern cities and for descriptive circulars and 
terms. Address: W. L. Harcu, sole manager and 
producer, during January 539 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, or later to Chickering Hall, New York. 


from 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


aT 
rT 
— 


For Dyspepsia, Co 
Unlike al) other Flo 
and little starch—wh 
Nutritious and palgtabR 
vajled in America gr Eu 

y Ne FREE. 

Watertown, N.¥. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


| Educational. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rey, Eugene De Normandie, The best 
| of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
| at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 
| HENRY N. Dk NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 
| 1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her 

FOR Girxts._ Circulars on application. 
| Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (45th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


| Family and Home School for both sexes.’ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


| PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


| Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


| 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896-.---s+e sees ceseeeeees $25,910,904.83 
LIABILUEUES 4: icghs 2 coe teens +” 23,824,955.92 
$2,085,948.91 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
| entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. = 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. Ae ae 
<. ecretary. 
: WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Scraps of Travel. 


BY 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 


to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 
may be obtained of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F9R.,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, sti 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


: IE, Springfield, Mass. 

History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 best Seon management, 

Arm.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

InsTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges, Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 


late Samuel Bowles, of the Springjield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements, 


Individual 


Illustrated circular. 


HURCH 


ee ih 


ARPETS 


“atMANU: JOHN H. Pray. 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS «nD 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON 


OPP- BOYLSTON 


ST., 
ST. 


Sons: & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


“BE 


